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[ConcLupED FROM A. J. P. XXXVI 18.] 


SECOND PAPER. 


II. From ‘Point Out’, ‘MAKE CLEAR’, ‘MAKE Known’. 


23. Lat. dico—The origina? meaning of the root is ‘ point 

out’ as in Skt. dig-, Grk. detxvyms, and Ger. zeigen, and this is 

| still apparent in Lat. indico ‘point out, show’, and index ‘ fore- 
; finger, sign’, etc. In Sanskrit several of the compounds are 
specialized to ‘ point out in words’ that is ‘announce, proclaim, 
tell’; Grk. Seixvyps is occasionally ‘ explain, tell’; and Goth. ga- 
teihan is used exclusively in the sense of ‘ announce, tell ’, trans- 
lating Grk. drayyéAAw, etc. It is simply the climax of such a 
development? that is characteristic of Italic, where dico is the 
regular verb of saying in the Oscan-Umbrian dialects (e. g. 


1 Many legal expressions have arisen naturally from ‘point out’, as 
Lat. iadex, vindex, dicis causa, etc.. OHG. zihan ‘accuse’, Grk. dixn, 
originally ‘direction’, whence ‘way, custom’ (as often in Homer), then 
‘right way, right, law, judgment’, and in post-Homeric times regularly 
‘legal action’ (cf. Skt. dig- ‘direction’ and also ‘way, manner’ and 

precept, rule’). But I see no reason to assume, with Bréal, Rev. des 
étud. grec. XIV, p. 115 and Meillet, l'année sociologique IX, p. 32, that dico 
itself belonged specifically to legal terminology before coming to mean 
‘say’. The legal use of some of its cognates no more proves that dico 
; was once a strictly legal term than does the legal use of dixn, which 
3 clearly grew up in the historical period, prove that delxyvy: was so used. 
And such an intermediate stage in the development of ‘point out’ to 
‘announce’, ‘state formally’ and of this to simple ‘say’ is entirely 
unnecessary. 
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O. deicum ‘dicere’, U. deitu ‘dicito’) as well as in Latin, and 
has persisted as such in all the Romance languages. 

24. Russ. skazat’, etc—The regular verb of ‘saying’ in 
Russian, skazat’, corresponds to OBulg. si-kazati ‘announce, 
explain, relate’, etc., this being a compound of kazati ‘ point 
out, show’. The simple verb also has come to mean ‘say’ in 
Little Russian (kazdty), Bulgarian (kdzvam), and Serbo- 
Croatian (kdzati).1 

The meaning ‘point out, show’ comes from ‘make clear’, 
as is shown by such cognates as Skt. kdc- ‘shine’, caksas 
‘brightness ’, caks- ‘appear’ and ‘see’ and with various prepo- 
sitions ‘announce, tell, speak to’, etc. For the development in 
meaning compare also Lat. dé-claro used of a public an- 
nouncement and our wider use of declare for any emphatic 
statement. 

25. Grk. dni, Lat. fari, etc—In Homer ¢ypi is the com- 
monest verb of ‘saying’, but also often emphatic ‘assert, 
affirm’ (hence sometimes, without the notion of expression to 
others, ‘assure oneself, believe’). In Attic, where Aéyw had 


I do not of course question the correctness or importance of the 
principle which Meillet is appropriately emphasizing in a sociological 
journal, namely that changes in meaning often originate in particular 
social and economic circles, in the language of the army, the law, reli- 
gion, and of special trades, and spread from there. But if this point 
of view has often been too much neglected, there is also some danger 
of overstraining it. Many changes in meaning are equally easy and 
natural in all social strata, and cannot be safely attributed to any one 
of these, except on the basis of unmistakable evidence that the new 
meaning actually appeared first in this one. I am not convinced that 
any one of the three verbs of ‘saying’ which Meillet mentions (p. 32), 
namely Lat. dico, Russ. skazat’ (no. 24), and Alb. 80m, etc. (no. 30) 
gained this meaning exclusively in legal or religious terminology, 

*The verb has also come to mean ‘admonish, command’ and ‘ preach’, 
especially in Bohemian and Polish, I regard thisas a collateral devel- 
opment, of which that to ‘say’ is independent. Otherwise apparently 
Meillet, op. cit., p. 32, who states that the earliest recorded sense of 
Russ. skasat’ is ‘preach’; and in this connection one may recall 
Bréal’s statement, op. cit,, p, 114, that in certain French dialects it is 
said of the infant just beginning to speak that it “apprend a précher”. 
But the change from ‘make clear’ through ‘announce, declare’ to 
simple ‘say’ is so easy that there is no occasion to assume the more 
specific ‘preach’ as an intermediate stage in the Slavic development. 
If preach is the earliest recorded meaning of Russ. skazat’ this may 
well be accidental, due to the religious character of the earliest 
documents. 
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become the regular verb of ‘saying’, @ypi is virtually re- 
stricted to the emphatic use ‘affirm’, etc., or to parenthetic 
phrases like é¢n ‘said he’ In Latin, fari ‘speak’ is mostly ' 
confined to the poets, being commonly replaced by loquor 
(but cf. Osc. fatium ‘loqui’, which, like Lat. fateor, is derived 
from an old participle *fato-), upon which however it was 
avenged through its derivative fabula, whence the colloquial 
fabulor, Span. hablar, etc. (see no. 54). A corresponding 
Slavic verb bajati is used in Russian dialects and elsewhere in 
the sense of ‘speak, talk, chat’, etc. (cf. Berneker, Slav. Et. 
Wtb. s. v.). Cf. also Arm. ban ‘word’ and bay ‘word’. 

All these are from a root bha-, and there is no occasion to 
doubt the old identification of this with Skt. bhd- ‘shine’? and 
the ultimate connection with Grk. ¢aivw (see no. 26). The 
semantic development ‘make clear, declare, affirm, say’ (cf. 
also no. 24) is especially supported by the Greek uses, and 
the shift from ‘say’ to ‘speak’ in Latin and Slavic causes no 
difficulty (see above, p. 5). 

26. Skt. bhan-, etc—Ved. bhan- ‘speak, say’, in later San- 
skrit bhan- with Prakrit form, has furnished the regular verb 
of ‘saying’ in Mahratti, mhananem, and in the Gypsy dialects, 
phen, pen, with the regular change of sonant to surd (cf. phuv 
puv ‘earth’ = Skt. bhiimi-), which is one of the characteristics 
common to Gypsy and Paicaci-Prakrit (cf. Pischel, Gram. d. 
Prakrit-Sprachen, p. 28, Grierson, JAOS. XXIX, 234). With 
Skt. bhan- belongs OE., OHG. bannan ‘call, summon, order’. 
The root is to be identified with that of Grk. daive, and ulti- 
mately connected with bhd- (see no. 25, with footnote 2). 
The semantic relations are the same, only with inverse results 
for Greek and Sanskrit. 


1In wr}, though related to ¢nul, the physical character of speech, 
the sound of the voice, is the dominant notion. Hence the use of 
gwvéw for ‘speak’ in the poets (cf. also its use in Cretan, ‘affirm, bear 
witness ’) is more analogous to that of avédw and other verbs in our 
group I. 

*Prellwitz, BzB. XXII, 76 ff. argues that Skt. bha- ‘shine’ repre- 
sents an IE. bhé- and has nothing to do with the root of nul, etc.; 
and in this he has been followed by Walde, Lat. Et. Wtb.’ s. v. fabula, 
Berneker, Slav. Et. Wtb. s. v. bajo, and Falk-Torp, Fick III‘, p. 256. 
I have not been convinced, and am glad to see that Per Persson, Bei- 
trage zur idg. Wortforschung 117, 569, disputes Prellwitz’s arguments 
and emphatically maintains the old identification, 
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27. Eng. say, Germ. sagen, Lith. sakyti, etc—Eng. say is 
representative of what is the regular verb of ‘saying’ in all 
the existing Germanic languages, e. g. Germ. sagen, Dutch 
zeggan, Swed. séga, Dan. sige, Icel. saga, and has been in 
common use from the earliest period, at least in West and 
North Germanic, e. g. OE. secgan, OHG. sagén, OS. seggian, 
ON. segja (but in Gothic only quipan, no.67). In Lithuanian 
sakyti* is the regular verb of ‘saying’, likewise in Lettic the 
corresponding sazit. But in Germanic and Lithuanian this 
verb has gained its present dominant position in part within 
the historical period at the expense of other verbs, from which 
it was often distinguished by more emphatic force, as well as 
by a looser relation to the form of the content. It was most 
certain to be preferred for that ‘say’ for which we might 
substitute declare, announce, assert, command, or, more gen- 
erally, tell. It retained this force most clearly with direct quota- 
tions, where its present general use represents the last stage of 
its development. Cf. above, p. 3, and footnotes to nos. 5,67. 

Cognates with similar meaning have survived in other lan- 
guages, but as poetical words, or restricted to certain special 
uses, or in isolated forms, e. g. Grk. évvere, évomeiv, Lat. inse- 
que (insece), Umbr. prusikurent ‘pronuntiaverint’, Lat. in- 
quam (probably), Welsh hepp ‘inquit’, Olr. insce ‘word, 
saying’, etc. (cf. Walde, Lat. Et. Wtb.? s. v. inquam). 

Opinions differ as to the relations between this 1) sequ- 
‘say’ 2), seq“ ‘point out’ (OBulg. sociti Lat. signum, etc.), 
3) sequ- ‘see’ (Goth. saiWan, etc.), 4) sequ- ‘follow’ (Skt. 
sac-, Grk. éropat, Lat. sequor. etc.). Somecombine1) with 2), 
and 3) with 4), e. g. Kluge and still Falk-Torp, though with a 
query for 3) and 4). Others combine 1), 2) and 3), e.g. 
Brugmann, IF. XII, 29, who for the transition of ‘see’ to 
‘say’ compares the frequent application to speech (and writ- 
ing) of Ger. bemerken and especially Bemerkung (one may 


'add the corresponding use of Eng. observe, observation, 


notice, remark, etc.), and the partial or complete shift from 
‘point out’ to ‘say’ in Ger. anweisen, Lat. dico, and the like. 
A striking example of the change from ‘see’ to ‘show’ is 
seen in Eng. show contrasted with OE. scéawian ‘see, look’, 


* Besides sakyti, pres. sakau, there is a rare form sékti, pres. sekv, of 
the same meaning. Cf. Schulze, KZ. XLV, 288, and Osten-Sacken, 
IF. XXXIII, 219. 
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Ger. schauen. Wood, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. XIV, 323, holds, 
that 1), 2), 3), and 4) are all connected and derives the 
meaning ‘follow’ from ‘point out’ through ‘show, guide, 
attend’. Whether he is correct in this complete identification 
of the forms of sequ-, as I think probable, and also in deriving 
‘see’ from ‘point out’ instead of conversely, of which I am 
more doubtful, need not concern us here. For the derivation 
of ‘say’ from ‘ point out’ is common to all the views quoted. 

28. Pol. powiedzieé, Boh. povédéti, etc—From OBulg. 
véedéti ‘known’, cognate with Grk. oi8a, etc., is formed po- 
védéti ‘make known, inform, relate’, with iterative povédati. 
(Cf. the Skt. causative vedaya- ‘make known, tell.) The 
corresponding forms have become the usual expressions for 
‘say, tell’, in Polish (powiedzieé, powiadaé), Bohemian (po- 
védéti, povidati), Slovakian (povedat’) and Wendish (LWend. 
powjedas). A similar development, though not leading quite 
to a true verb of ‘saying’, is seen in Grk. ¢pafw, originally 
‘make intelligible’ (cf. dpadns ‘ wise’, dppadys ‘ senseless’), in 
Homer ‘show’, later more freely ‘ disclose, tell ’. 


III. From ‘ ARRANGE’, ‘ORDER’, ‘ MAKE SUITABLE’, MAKE 
STRAIGHT’, ‘PuT IN PLACE’, ‘MAKE’, ‘ JOIN’, ‘ WEAVE’. 


29. OBulg. resti, etc—What was undoubtedly the general 
Slavic verb of ‘saying’ is that represented by OBulg. resti 
(pres. rekg), Serbo-Croat. reci, Slov. reci, Boh. vici, Sorb. rjec, 
Pol. rzec, Polabian réct, all meaning ‘say’. But it has been 
wholly displaced in this use in Russian and Bulgarian, is vir- 
tually obsolete in Polish and Sorbian, and even in Bohemian, 
Serbo-Croatian, and Slovenian, where it has been most per- 
sistent, it is now, at least in the first two, characteristic of the 
literary language or more formal speech, rather than colloquial. 

It is to be connected with Skt. rac- (racdyati) ‘arrange, 
prepare, make’, Goth. rahnjan ‘reckon’1!. Tocharian rake, 
reke ‘word’ is very probably also from the same root.? 


*So Uhlenbeck, Altind. Et. Wtb., Falk-Torp, Fick III‘, 335, Feist, 
Got. Et. Wtb. Walde, Lat. Et. Wtb.? s. v. racco, connects the Slavic 
verb rather with Lith. rékti ‘howl’, according to which it would belong 
in our group I, But this is far less likely, both on formal and seman- 
tic grounds. Cf. above, p. 4, and now Osten-Sacken, IF. XX XIII, 250. 

*So Pischel, Ber. Berl. Akad. 1908, 933. Otherwise Grierson, Jour. 
As., Ser, 10, No. 19 (1912), 344. 
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30. OPers. @ah-, Alb. 60m.—In the Old Persian inscrip- 
tions @ah- is constantly employed to introduce direct quota- 
tions, as 0atiy Dadrayavahus xsaya@iya ‘says’ Darius the king’, 
avaGa a@aha ‘thus he said’, and in numerous other phrases in 
which ‘say’ is its most natural translation, e. g. kasciy naiy 
adarsnaus Cisciy Oastanaiy pariy Gaumatam ‘no one dared say 
anything about Gaumata’, tyasam adam aéaham ava akunavan 
‘what I said to them (i. e. told them, commanded them) that 
they did ’.? 

In Albanian $om is the regular verb of saying. The uni- 
versally recognized cognates of OPer. @ah- and Alb. 80m are, 
apart from Avest. sgh (see footnote 1), Skt. ¢ams- ‘say in 
a loud or solemn voice, recite, praise, declare’, etc., and Lat. 
cénseo, to which some add Grk. xéopos. The phonetic agree- 
ment is perfect in spite of appearances.2, The semantic rela- 
tions are less clear, and indeed Thurneysen, Thesaurus s. v. 
cénseo, remarks, pessimistically, that this is connected with the 
Indo-Iranian forms “similitudine sonorum magis quam sig- 


1 Such has been the usual understanding of the word, and is, I think, 
the correct one. Bartholomae, however, Altiran. Wtb. 1578, in treat- 
ing of OPers. dah- together with the corresponding Avest. sgh-, gives 
‘pronuntiare’ as their common meaning and quotes the Old Persian 
examples under the subheads ‘verkunden, kund tun, bekannt geben’ 
and ‘befehlen’ (in passive also ‘genannt werden’), never as simply 
‘sagen’. It is undoubtedly true of the Avestan form that its force is 
‘declare, announce, recite’, etc., more formal than ‘say’. It is used 
with no such freedom as vaé- and mri (nos. 2, 18), and never to intro- 
duce a direct quotation. (The noun sanha- is sometimes simply ‘word, 
saying’, and so regularly Mod. Pers. suxun.) It is possible, of course, 
that something of this more formal character persists in the OPers. 
@ah-; and especially when its subject is the king, as is most often the 
case, the meaning ‘proclaim, declare’ or ‘order’ may seem particu- 
larly appropriate. But taking into account all the occurrences, and 
noting that the translation ‘say’ or ‘tell’ (once pass. dahyadmahy ‘we 
are called’; cf. the identical use of Avest. vaé-, Bartholomae, op. cit., 
1331) is adequate for all, and, further, its contrast to Avest. sgh- in 
frequency and in the fact that no other word occurs introducing a 
direct quotation (vaé- does not occur in Old Persian), I can see no 
reason to believe that the word itself means anything more than ‘say’, 
with such nuances in various contexts as are usual in verbs of ‘saying’. 

?In both Old Persian and Albanian the IE. palatal & regularly un- 
dergoes a development similar to that of the palatalized Lat. ¢ in 
Spanish. Hence the initial 9, 
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nificationis”. The prevailing opinion is that the essential 
force of the root was ‘say in a solemn and authoritative 
manner, pronounce formally’, about as in Sanskrit, and that 
Lat. cénseo meant first ‘ pronounce officially’ either the rating 
of a citizen, whence the technical ‘rate’, or the decision of an 
official body like the senate, whence the usual ‘ judge, think’. 
Even of those who have supported the connection of Grk. 
xdopos,? only Brugmann has plainly drawn the conclusion that 
the force of ‘announcing’, in what he also regards as the 
usual content of the root, might be a secondary element ;* 
and no one seems to allow this suggestion any bearing on the 
interpretation of the Latin uses. Furthermore Brugmann 
now favors a different connection for xdcpos,® 

I am convinced of the connection of Grk. xéopos and that 
the notion of orderly arrangement is the original one; further, 
that the Latin uses have come from this without the interven- 
tion of ‘announce, pronounce’, etc., so that the application to 
speech is not only secondary but peculiar to Indo-Iranian and 
Albanian. That is, I believe the semantic history of the 
group to be somewhat as follows: the original meaning ‘ put 
in order, arrange’ is preserved in the derivative Grk. xéopos 
(from *xovo-po-s), which means properly ‘order’, as usually 
in Homer (Hom. xoopéw always ‘order, arrange’), whence 
‘ornament’ (cf. the connection of Lat. orno, -dre with ordo) 


1Cf. Walde, Lat. Et. Wtb.? s. v. censeo and especially Meillet, 
Bulletin de la société de linguistique 1909, p, CVI. 

?Frohde, KZ. XXIII, 311, Zupitza, Gutturalen 109, Brugmann, Idg. 
Distributiva 19, Walde, Lat. Et. Wtb.” s. v. censeo, Boisacq, Dict. étym. 
de la langue grecque s. v. xécpos. 

*Brugmann, Idg. Distributiva 19, remarks of Lat. cénseo, Skt. cans-, 
etc.: “Der Begriffskern dieser Verba war ‘nach einer bestimmten 
Massgabe und Ordnung, autoritativ kundtun’, and da zu dieser 
Wurzel auch griech. Ordnung, Schmuck, Welt’ aus *xovo-o-s 
zu ziehen ist,..... so diirfte das Begriffselement des Kundtuns und 
der miindlichen Ausserung, wie in ahnlichen Fallen, erst sekundir 
hinzugekommen sein”. Boisacq, loc. cit., quotes only the first part of 
this statement, and apparently regards the Greek use as secondary, 
since he speaks of “i. e. kens- ‘annoncer avec autorité, dire de facgon 
solennelle’”’. 

*Cf. Walde, Lat. Et. Wtb.’ s. v. censeo. 

*Brugmann, IF, XXVIII, 358. 
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or (orderly) ‘universe’, and in Crete designates the chief 
governing body. 

In Italy ‘arrange in order’ came to have as its dominant 
element the notion ‘assign a person or thing to the proper 
rank or position’. Hence the technical use of Lat. cénseo 
‘rank, rate’ in the taking of the census,? and also its applica- 
tion to the estimate or judgement of an official body like the 
senate, whence it came to be used freely of the opinion of an 
individual, simply ‘judge, believe, think’. The fact that 
cénseo may be followed by a direct quotation of the official 
judgement reached, so that we may translate, ‘express judge- 
ment, decree’, is no ground for assuming that this is an ante- 
cedent use, any more than it would be in the case of Eng. re- 
solve (as follows), decree, Grk. édofe or dialectic éade ‘ was 
voted’ (as follows), or hundreds of like instances. Note, as 
especially pertinent, the present prevailing use of Eng. order 
as equivalent to command. 

In Indo-Iranian ‘put in order’ definitely absorbed from 
certain contexts the added notion of ‘by word of mouth’, so 
that this became an integral part of the concept, as ‘express in 
due form’, whence the formal ‘recite, announce, etc.’ of San- 
skrit and Avestan, and the freer use in Old Persian. The 
development in Albanian must have been similar. 

31. Russ. Ch. Sl. Ri’uditi ‘A€yew, is from kl’ud’ 
‘propriety, order, beauty’. Cf. Berneker, Slav. Et. Wtb. 527. 

32. Sogdian fra-ma-.—Avestan fra-md-, from md- ‘meas- 
ure’, means ‘order, command’, likewise the noun OPers. 
framana ‘command’, Mod. Pers. farman (whence the familiar 
Turkish firman). In Sogdian the verb has come to mean 
‘declare authoritatively ’ and simply ‘say’: e. g. in the Chris- 


1So in the earlier Cretan inscriptions; only later used of a member 
of this body, with plural xéceuo.. See the glossary in my Greek Dialects. 

*This is the use which is common to the Oscan forms also, as 
censaum ‘take the census’, ancensto ‘not rated’. It is not unlikely 
that the institution, and so this very special application of the word, 
was borrowed from Rome. But I doubt if the forms themselves (ex- 
cept of course kenzsur once beside usual keenzstur) are merely Oscan- 
ized Latin, as suggested by Meillet, Bull. Soc. Ling. 1909, cv. The 
change of conjugation and the reestablishment of the proper form of 
the participle seems an excessive Oscanization, as compared with what 
we observe in the case of other words in Oscan which are clearly 
borrowed. 
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tian Sogdian texts very frequently of the words of Jesus 
framayam-saq ‘I say’ (-sag emphatic), framd-darat ‘said’ ;* 
also Cani framayat nipikiy ‘as the scripture saith ’.? 

33. Lith. teikt—This verb, which is in common use for 
‘say’, beside sazit,? is cognate with Lith. tikti ‘fit, suit’, -teikti 
‘put at one’s disposal, bestow, impart’ (iteikti, suteikti, etc.), 
OPruss. teickut ‘make’. Cf. Leskien, Ablaut der Wurzelsilben 
im litauischen, who for the Lettic use compares “slav. praviti 
‘sagen’, eig. ‘recht machen’” (cf. no. 34). It is probable, 
however, that in this case the development from ‘make suit- 
able’ to ‘say’ was through an intermediate stage represented 
in the use of Lith. -teikti, that is, that ‘bestow, impart’ was 
specialized in Lettic to ‘impart information, inform, an- 
nounce’, hence simply ‘say’. 

34. Boh. praviti, Pol. prawic, etc—From OBulg. pravii 
‘straight’, regularly used to translate Grk. ed6vs, is formed the 
verb praviti ‘make straight, set right’. This has come to 
mean simply ‘make, do’ in some of the Slavic languages 
(Bulg. pravja, etc.)*, while in others it is applied, prevailingly 
or exclusively, to speech, that is ‘set right by word of mouth’, 
hence ‘ relate, tell, say, speak’, as in Bohemian and Slovenian 
(praviti), Polish (prawié) and Wendish (UWend. prajié). 
Cf. Ger. berichten ‘inform’. 

35. Boh. diti, etc—OBulg. déti ‘place’, cognate with Grk. 
rtOnut, Lat. facio, etc., is occasionally used in the sense of 
‘say’, and this meaning is widely attested in the West Slavic 
languages, together with Slovenian, and traces of it are pre- 
served in certain Russian particles (cf. Berneker, Slav. etym. 
Wtb. 192). It is most prominent in Bohemian, where diti 
‘dicere’ and diti ‘facere’ came to be felt as distinct words 
and were differentiated in part of their forms (cf. Gebauer, 
Historicka Mluvnice Jazyka Ceského III, pp. 220-226). 


*Cf. F. W. K. Miller, Soghdische Texte, passim, Abh. Berl. Akad. 
1912, 

?Idem, Handschrift-Reste in Estrangelo-Schrift aus Turfan 99, Abh. 
Berl. Akad. 1904. 

*Cf. Drawneek, Deutsch-lettisches Wtb. s. v. sagen. 

* Yoshioka, Semantic Study of Verbs of Doing and Making, p. 13, 
footnote, has already called attention to the frequent parallelism be- 
tween the meanings ‘do, make’ and ‘say’, as developed independently 
from a common source. Cf. nos. 33, 35. In no. 36 there is a direct 
transfer from ‘make’. 
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Compare Eng. state, which, except in the participle stated 
where the more general force of ‘set, fix’ is still apparent 
(e. g. ‘stated intervals’), always implies the expression of the 
situation (“ to state the facts”, “state that...”); the fre- 
quent use of Lat. pdno in the sense of ‘state, maintain’; and 
especially Roum. spun ‘relate, tell, say’ from Lat. expdno. 

36. Fr. faire, Ital. fare—Here may be mentioned, though 
the development is quite different from that of the preceding 
words, the colloquial use of Fr. faire and Ital. fare before or 
after a direct quotation. In French at least this use is old. 
Cf. fist un des ces de Israel a David introducing a quotation 
Livres des rois (Bartsch, Chrestomathie de l’ancien frangais 
XIV, 56); “Di, va” fait ele, Roman de Troie (Bartsch 
XXVIII, 323); fait Aucassins, fait Nicolete, etc., very fre- 
quently in Aucassin et Nicolette (Bartsch LVI, passim). It 
occurs in Moliére, “moi, j’ai blessé quelqu’un!” fis-je tout 
étonnée, école des femmes II, 6, and is common in present 
colloquial French. For modern Italian, cf. mi trova, e fa: 
“Si va a Palermo?” Io gli dissi: “Subito?” Fa lui allora: 
“Eh, subito, nd” (Petrocchi s. v. fare, p. 879, col. 2); con un 
colpo tale che Marcon fece ‘ohe!’, from Foggazaro (Wilkins 
and Altrocchi, Italian Short Stories, p. 49). This use evi- 
dently rests upon a fuller ‘make a response, inquiry, or excla- 
mation’, the object being left unexpressed except by the words 
quoted. To cite a parallel from a distant quarter, in Gujerati 
“kidhi ‘done’ is quite commonly employed in the sense of 
kahyt ‘said’” (Linguistic Survey of India IX. ii, p. 371). 

37. Grk. eipw (and Lat. verbum, Eng. word, etc)—While 
the present is rare, the fut. épéw, perf. eipyxa, eipyuat, aor. pass. 
éppnnv are the regular expressions for ‘say, speak’ in these 
tenses in Homer and classical Greek, supplementing the vari- 
ous presents and the aorist elrov. Derivatives are prominent, 
as pea, phos, pytpa, snTwp. The root is uer-, uré- (cf. Arg. 
péva, El. gpdrpa, etc.). Outside of Greek this root plays no 
role in verbs of ‘speaking or saying’? But the antiquity of 


1T also note the similar use by Psichari of the Mod. Grk. xévw 
(xdéuryw) ‘make, do’, as in his romance entitled ‘Ayv7, p. 39: “val, ad%- 
ris 6 ’Avrpéas. 

? Mid. Ir. fordat ‘inquiunt’, given as cognate by Stokes, Fick II *, 274, 
and repeated by Walde, Lat. Et. Wtb.’ s. v. verbum, is of wholly differ- 
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its application to speech is indicated by its derivative, the most 
wide-spread expression for ‘word’, namely, aside from Grk. 
pyya, Lat. verbum (whence the verb of ‘saying’ in Rouma- 
nian, no. 56), Goth. ward (Eng. word, Ger. Wort, Dan. ord, 
etc.), Lett. wahrds,OPruss. wirds (Lith. va¥das ‘name’). As 
to the more original meaning of the root, the total absence of 
any notion of ‘sound’, ‘voice’ or the like (contrast, e. g. Lat. 
verbum with v6) eliminates sources of this type (our Group 
I). The usage of the Greek derivatives (note especially 
‘compact’) and of the group meaning ‘ word’ suggests ‘that 
the notion of speech in this case was of something organized, 
properly put together. The root may then with great prob- 
ability be identified with wer- ‘join’, which is seen in Lett. 
wert ‘thread a needle, embroider’, etc. (Zubaty, Archiv. f. 
slav. Phil. XVI, 418), in Grk. de‘pw in part (Solmsen, Unters. z. 
griech. Laut. und Verslehre 293), and perhaps in ¢fpw ‘string’ 
(Sommer, Griech. Lautstudien 133 ff.; otherwise, Solmsen, 
loc. cit.). Cf. Wood, Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass. XIV, 829. 

A stock example for such a semantic development is Lat. 
sermo, from the root of sero ‘join’. This ancient derivation 
is still distinctly more probable, I feel, than that now pre- 
ferred by Walde, Lat. Et. Wtb.? s. v., namely, from the suer- 
seen in Goth. svaran ‘swear’ Eng. answer, Osc. sverrurei 
‘spokesman’, which originally denoted sound as in Skt. svar- 
‘resound’, Lat. susurrus. 

38. Afghan. vayal-, Sogdian vab-, Yagnobi vaw--—The 
Afghan vayal ‘say, speak’ is probably connected with Skt. vd- 
‘weave’ (pres. vayati), as suggested tentatively by Geiger,1 
who notes the figurative use of the latter in Rig Veda I. 61. 8 
(“they wove a song of praise to Indra”). Compare also the 
figurative use of ‘weave’ elsewhere, as in Eng. weave a story, 
Grk. xai pndea raow tgawov (Hom. Il. III. 212), Lat. 
quamvis sermones possuni longi texier (Plaut. Trin. 797) ; 
and especially, for the complete substitution of a figurative 
for the literal meaning, Avest. vaf-, uf- ‘besingen’ (Bar- 


ent origin. Cf. Thurneysen, Idg. Anz. VI, 194, Havers, KZ. XLIV, 34. 
The connection of Russ. vrat’ ‘mis-speak, lie’ (Solmsen, Unters, z. 
griech Laut- und Verslehre 263), is at least doubtful. 

*Lautlehre und Etymologie des Afghanischen, no. 382, in Abh. 
Miinch, Akad. XX, p. 201, 
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tholomae, Altiran. Wtb. 1346), which is cognate with Mod. Pers. 
baftan ‘weave’, Pamir vafam, vofam, etc., Skt. arna-vabhi- 
‘spider’, Grk. tdaivw, OE. wefan, Eng. weave, Ger. weben, etc. 

From this same root (IE. uebh-, an extension of that seen 
in Skt. vd-) came, as I assume, the newly discovered Sog- 
dian vab- ‘say’, and the Yagnobi vaw. ‘say’ (1 sg. vawaim), 
beside vdw- ‘ weave’. 


*Sogd. vab- is the commonest and most colorless verb of ‘saying’, 
very frequent in the Christian Sogdian texts published by F. W. K. 
Miller, Abh. Berl. Akad. 1912, also in the Buddhist Sogdian texts pub- 
lished by R. Gauthiot, Journ. As. 1912 and Mém. Soc. Ling. XVII, 
where the form appears, in the transcription, as w’8-. For Yagn. vaw-, 
cf, Geiger, Grd. d. iran, Phil. I. 2, 340. Here as elsewhere in the tran- 
scription of Iranian forms I retain the system adopted in the Grd. d. 
iran. Phil., though it is especially painful here to write vdw- for a 
form that is really wav-. But to substitute the English values for 
modern forms, while retaining the now fairly well established tran- 
scription of Avestan (with yv—Eng. w, and w=Eng. v) only makes 
worse confusion. In the whole lamented “ Transskriptionmisére” the 
conflicting use of v and w is the worst feature. 

I had hoped for the appearance before this of Gauthiot’s promised 
Grammaire Sogdienne, from which to correct and supplement my un- 
derstanding of the Sogdian forms. Besides vab- and framd- (no. 32), 
the following occur in the Christian Sogdian texts, op. cit., passim. 
They are periphrastic past tenses formed with dar- (Avest. daraya-, 
Skt. dharaya- ‘hold’), like varn-darant ‘believed’ (pres. varndm), gan- 
darat ‘dug’, etc. Thus: 

vay-darat ‘said’. This belongs to vaé- (no. 18). 

paé-qva-darat*said’. For the prefix pac-—OPers. patis, cf. Bartholo- 
mae, Zum altiran. Wtb. 188. The letters which are transcribed by the 
editor as quvd, namely qv’ (’=aleph), may also be transcribed quvd or 
gové (so in Ber. Berl. Akad. 1907, 262), just as in Turfan Pahlavi 
gum stands for govam (cf. Bartholomae, op. cit., 74) ; and qgovd may 
come from gova and so belong with the just mentioned T Pahl. govam, 
ordinary Pahl. gdwéd, Mod. Pers. guftan, OPers. gaub- (no. 3). This 
connection seems to me the only plausible one, in spite of some diffi- 
culties, namely the apparent assimilation of the initial g to the preced- 
ing paé- in contrast to pac-yas-darat, pac-yib-tiy, and the treatment of 
b in contrast to other forms like vabant, in which b was retained in the 
spelling (its value was probably that of a spirant). The same root 
appears also in the meaning ‘praise’ and in the spelling g wv b, tran- 
scribed by the editor as yib, e. g. yabdarat, yabté, also the pac-yab-tiy, 
just mentioned. 

za-daram ‘I spoke’, also Zay[e]-saq ‘thou speakest’, Zay-saq ‘was 
speaking’, Zayant-qan ‘were speaking’, etc. This is the one Sogdian 
verb which means distinctively ‘speak, talk’ rather than ‘say’. All the 
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IV. From ‘Account’, ‘ PLAN’, ‘ REASON ’, ‘ JUDGE’, ‘ THINK’. 


In this group, words which properly denote certain mental 
processes! come to be used for the oral expression of these 
processes, and the latter fade away from the background, 
leaving only the notion of expression. For example one 
reasons (plans, judges, etc.), then expresses one’s reasoning 
(plan, judgement, etc.), then expresses anything that is in one’s 
mind simply ‘says’ or ‘speaks’. A partial shift in this direc- 
tion is illustrated by Ger. gedenken, formerly ‘think’, now 
‘recall, intend’, etc., and also ‘mention’, and a complete 
transfer to the notion of expression by Eng. mention, without 
this having reached the colorless ‘say’ or ‘speak’, like the 
following examples. 

Whether the shift of meaning has originated in the noun or 
in the verb derived from it is not always possible to determine, 
and is immaterial for our purpose. Sometimes noun and verb 
run parallel in use, sometimes not. Often the shift has clearly 
begun in the noun, but has become more complete in the verb. 
That is, the noun may retain traces of the earlier meaning 
which is lost in the verb.? 

39. Germ. reden—This is derived from the noun Rede, 
OHG. radja, reda, Goth. rapjd ‘number’ and 
‘account’ (Adyos), cognate with Lat. ratio. In the noun the 


occurrences are in passages where the Greek has Aaha, e. g. x6 Zaysaq 
*he was speaking’ (p. 16, 1. 11) Math. XVII. 5 AadovyTos, 
Is this verb to be identified with Pahl. sayem ‘beseech’, Avest. jaid- 
yemi, etc. (below, p. 150)? Sogd. = Avest. 7 is as in Zvdn 
‘life’ to Avest. Iee- ‘living’, etc. The nearest semantic parallel to 
‘speak’ from ‘beseech’ would be that of ‘speak’ from ‘reason, argue’ 
and the like (cf. nos. 41, 42, 53). Connection with Osset. zavin ‘ say’ 
(no. 72) is suggested in Ber. Berl. Akad. 1907, 261. [Gauthiot, Mém. 
Soc. Ling. XIX, 157, quotes a Minjani Zéy ‘dire’ (ayam * je dis’, 
etc.), and adds, without referring to the Sogdian forms, “il faut com- 
parer yid. iftah ‘dire’, vakhi Joyam ‘je recite’”. This last form is 
compared by Tomaschek, Ber. Wien. Akad. 96, 886, with Mod. Pers. 
goyam, infin. guftan (cf. no. 3), but wrongly, I think. The connection 
of all these East Iranian forms with Pahl. zayém, Avest. jaidyemi, 
seems to me increasingly probable. But I see no possibility of bring- 
ing in the Ossetan form.] 

That these must go back ultimately to expressions for physical 
activities need not concern us here. 

2 These remarks on the relation of noun and verb apply equally to 
several words in our other groups. 
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earlier meaning still survives in certain phrases like zur Rede 
stellen ‘ call to account’, though in general this has passed on 
to ‘narrative’ (cf. Eng. account in this sense), ‘speech’, now 
used especially of a formal speech. In the verb the shift of 
meaning is more complete and its use more general, so that 
reden is a simple verb of ‘speaking’ no less than sprechen, 
though in part differentiated idiomatically from the latter. Cf. 
Paul, Deutsches Worterbuch. 

40. Goth. rddjan, etc—The regular verb of ‘speaking’ in 
Gothic is rddjan, the nearest cognates of which are ON. 
reda ‘speak’, Olr. rddim ‘say’, rdd ‘saying, speech’, Welsh 
adrodd ‘narrate’. These are all secondary derivatives of the 
root seen in Goth. garédan ‘ provide for, mpovocioOa’, urrédan 
‘judge, decide’, OHG. raten ‘provide for, help, advise’, OE. 
redan ‘provide for, possess, advise, explain, read’ (of which 
only the last specialized sense has survived in read), OBulg. 
raditi ‘take thought for’, Skt. radh- ‘succeed’. The wide 
range of meanings may be derived from some such notion as 
‘provide for’, either materially or mentally, with eventual 
predominance of the latter application in most languages, 
whence ‘plan for’, ‘judge’, ‘advise’, ‘explain’, any one of 
which may be the immediate source of ‘say’ or ‘speak’. 
Compare the occasional use of ME. read in the sense of ‘ tell’, 
e. g. But read how art thou named, Spenser. 

41. Rhaet. radschuner, OFr. raisnier, Ital. ragionare—The 
farther back we trace the history of Eng. reason, Fr. raison- 
ner, and Ital. ragionare, the more general do we find their 
application to speech. Cf. Stand still, that I may reason with 
you, before the Lord, of all the righteous acts of the Lord 
(I. Sam. XII. 7, quoted in Webster’s New International), where 
the meaning is obviously not ‘give reasons, argue’, but simply 
‘discourse’ or ‘discourse carefully’. For OFr. raisnier cf. 
the statement of Littré s. v. raisonner: “raisnier, qui est la 
forme ancienne, avait surtout la signification de parler”, and 
quotations in Godefroy, Dict. de l’ancienne langue frangaise. 
This is also the prevailing use of ragionare in early Italian 
poetry, e. g. al suon del ragionar latino, Petrarch, T. A. IV. 
106; da ch’ ebber ragionato insieme alquanto, Dante, Inf. 
IV.97 (innumerable examples in the Petrarch Concordance of 
McKenzie and the Dante Concordances of Fay and Sheldon- 
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White) ; and is still current in familiar speech, e. g. li trovai 
che ragionavano insieme. 

In the Rhaetoroman dialects the corresponding verb in its 
various forms (radschuner, raschunar, rezonar, ruzne, etc.) 
means ‘speak’, and in several of these it is the expression most 
commonly employed. Cf. Pallioti, Roman.-Deutsches Wtb. 
s. v. radschuner, and Gartner, Rhaetoroman.-Sprache und Lit- 
eratur 254. 

The history of this verb in the Romance languages is such 
as to indicate that its antecedent rationare had already come 
to be used mainly, if not wholly, in the sense of ‘ discourse’, 
and that what is felt as the normal use of the modern French 
(and English) and Italian forms is a restoration, due to the 
influence of the noun, which has always kept closer to the 
sense of Lat. ratio. 

42. OHG. Fr. causer—From OHG, ‘legal 
action’, itself from Lat. causa, was derived, obviously through 
the medium of ‘argue, dispute’, OHG. kdsdn ‘talk, chat’. 
This meaning is still preserved in some German dialects (cf. 
Grimm, Deutsches Wtb.), while in the literary language, after 
dropping out of use for a time, it was revived in the meaning 
‘caress’, under the influence of liebkosen, which lost its appli- 
cation to speech at an early period. 

In French likewise cause, taken directly from Lat. causa, 
which was already represented by chose, gave rise to causer 
‘argue, explain’, whence later simply ‘ chat ’.? 

43. Bulg. duémam—In Modern Bulgarian a verb of ‘say- 
ing’ which is only less common than kazvam (no. 24) is 
dumam, derived from duma ‘word’; and in certain Serbo- 
Croatian dialects also dumati means ‘speak’. The noun cor- 
responds to Russ. duma ‘thought, deliberation’ and ‘ delibera- 
tive body’ (the Russian Duma is now familiar to all), and 


1Cf. especially Paul, Deutsches Wtb. s. v. The derivation from késa 
was formerly rejected by Kluge, and is still by Falk-Torp, Norw.-Dan. 
Et. Wtb., p. 568, who set up a Germanic root kus ‘mit einem wisch 
streicheln >schmeicheln> einschmeichelnd reden’, thus reversing the 
semantic process which is clearly recorded in German, where alone the 
verb is known from an early period. 

*The view that Fr. causer in this sense was borrowed from OHG. 
kdsdn (Diez, Wtb. 110, Mackel, Frz. Stud. VI, 147, Falk-Torp. loc. cit.), 
is rightly rejected by Meyer-Liibke. Rom. et. Wtb. 142. 
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the Slavic word is itself borrowed from the Germanic (cf. 
Goth. dims ‘ judgement’, Eng.doom). The semantic develop- 
ment in Bulgarian has been from ‘thought’ to its expression, 
then generalized to any expression, ‘word’; and this has been 
attended by a corresponding shift in the meaning of the verb 
from ‘think’ to ‘say’. 

44. Pol. gada¢—The verb which in most Slavic languages 
means ‘think, advise, judge’, etc. (e. g. Russ. gadati, Boh. 
hadati) is in Polish (gada¢) a verb of speaking, sometimes 
‘chatter’, but also a frequent colloquial synonym of mowié 
‘speak’, e. g. gadaé po polsku ‘speak Polish’. 

45. Mod. Grk. (dial) xpévw—Mod. Grk. xpévw, from xpive 
‘judge’, is used in Northern dialects in the sense of ‘speak’ 
or ‘say’, e. g. Sud Adyta va cov xpévw (Passow, Popularia Car- 
mina, nos. 394, 579). 

46. Welsh medd, Breton comps.—Welsh medd, Corn. meth, 
Bret. eme, all used like Lat. inquit, are from the root seen in 
Olr. midiur ‘ think, judge’, Lat. meditor, Grk. pédopat, etc. 
Cf. Pedersen, Vergl. Gram. d. kelt. Sprachen II, 580. Bret. 
comps, the regular verb of ‘speaking’, is probably from 
*kom-med-tu- or the like, containing the same root. Cf. V. 
Henry, Lat. étym. du breton moderne, s. v. komps, footnote, 
and Pedersen, op. cit., I, 170. 


V. From ‘CoMe ToGETHER WITH’, ‘Consort WITH’, 
‘MEETING’, ‘ASSEMBLY’, ‘AGREEMENT’. 


47. Mod. Grk. (6)m:Ae—In Homer and Classical Greek 
éptAéw, derived from dptAos ‘crowd, throng’, means ‘consort 
with’, ‘join battle with’, ‘be familiar with’, ‘be busy with’, 
etc. The meaning ‘converse with, talk with’ appears first in 
Xen., Mem. IV. 3. 2: dAAovs ottws ‘ while he 
was conversing on this subject with others; and is common in 
Hellenistic times’, .as in Polybius, Babrius (very frequently 
wpire ‘spoke’), New Testament, e. g. Luke XXIV. 14: xai 


1Cf. Hatzidakis, Einleitung in die neugriechische Grammatik 413 
with footnote. It is not stated here that the meaning ‘speak’ is locally 
restricted, and this use is cited by Bréal Rev. des ét. gr. XIV, 120 as 
Modern Greek without reservation. But, tothe best of my knowledge, 
it is not current in the usual form of the vernacular. Kretschmer, 


Zum heutigen lesbischen Dialekte speaks of “lokr., epir. krenu ‘sage’”’, 
and such instances as I have noted are from the North. 
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adroit dpidovwy mpos aAAnAovs ‘and they talked together’, Acts 
XX. 11: dypis ‘having talked till dawn’. Cf. 
also épAéa ‘instruction, lecture’, in ecclesiastical writers 
‘sermon, homily’.) At this time the verb still carried the 
notion of intimate, familiar conversation, in contrast to Aadéw, 
which had already lost this and meant simply ‘speak’ (see no. 
10). In Modern Greek it is the regular verb of ‘speaking’, 
as piAds (in the literary language 6optAcis, or with the polite 
plural dpiAcire) TaddAucd; ‘Do you speak French?’ dpyd 
‘speaks slowly’. 

The closest parallel to the above development in meaning, 
down to the Hellenistic stage, is furnished by Eng. converse, 
Fr. converser, from Lat. conversor ‘consort with’. As re- 
marked in the NED, “the transference of sense from ‘live 
with’ to ‘talk with’ is recent in French and English, and most 
complete in the latter”. In English the earlier uses such as 
‘be familiar with, have relations with’ survived till about the 
middle of the last century, but are now obsolete (likewise in 
conversation, but not in conversant), while the sense of ‘talk 
with’, which is quoted from 1615, is now the only current use. 

Compare also the now obsolete Eng. common (ME. comonen 
from OFr. comunier) in the sense of ‘speak’, as “if thou 
shalt common or talk with any man”. See Century Dic- 
tionary and NED. s. v. common and commune. 

In the following verbs of speaking, which are derived from 
nouns meaning assembly, etc., the semantic development has 
been along quite different lines from the preceding. 

48. Grk. dyopedw—Obviously connected with dyopa ‘assem- 
bly ’, dyopedw meant primarily ‘ speak in the assembly, harangue’. 
Yet there is no trace of any such restriction in the earlier 
usage. In Homer dyopevw is one of the most frequent and 
general expressions for ‘speak’, occurring more than one 
hundred and fifty times, and applied equally to private and 
public speech, addressed to one person or many. Even in 
Attic, after its general use had been taken up by Aé€yo, it was 
occasionally used in the same sense. 

49. Goth. mapljan, etc.—Goth. mapljan, which occurs once 
translating AaAéw (John XIV. 30) instead of the usual rddjan 
(no. 40), and OE. maeplan ‘speak’, ON. maela ‘speak’ are 
connected with the noun Goth. mapl ‘ place of assembly, ayopa ’, 

10 
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OE. mepel ‘council, meeting’ and ‘speech’, ON. mdi ‘legal 
action, speech, language’, whence the regular Scandinavian 
word for ‘language’, now surviving chiefly in compounds like 
Swed. tungomal, Dan. tungemaal, Norw. landsmaal (Swed. 
sprak, Dan. sprog are borrowed from Low German). 

50. OE. mdtian, derived from mét ‘ meeting, court’, means 
‘argue, dispute’, but more frequently simply ‘converse with, 
speak’. Cf. citations in Bosworth-Toller, Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary and NED. s. v. moot. 

51. OPruss. waitiat—In Old Prussian the distinctive verb 
of speaking, used to translate Ger. reden, is waitiat. This is 
connected with OBulg. véStati ‘speak, announce’, Boh. vece 
‘spoke’, Russ. véséat’ ‘announce’, and with the noun OBulg. 
véSste ‘senatus, consilium’, Russ. véfe ‘popular assembly’. 
Cf. Trautmann, Altpreuss. Sprachdenkmaler, 353, 455 and 
references. 

514. Maced.-Roum. zburdre. The regular verb of ‘speak- 
ing’ in Macedonian-Roumanian or Vlach is zburare (zburasku 
‘I speak’).1 This is of Slavic origin. Cf. Bulg. sbor ‘assem- 
bly’ (from OBulg. si-borii ‘assembly ’) used also in the sense 
of ‘conversation’, ‘word’, whence sboruvam ‘speak’; simi- 
larly Serbo-Croat. sbér, sboriti. 

52. Roum. cuvintd, etc.—Lat. convenium, ‘agreement’ came 
to mean ‘conversation’ in the Romanized part of the Balkans. 
Hence Roum. cuvint ‘conversation, talk, word’ and its verb 
cuvinta ‘talk, speak’, to which correspond in form and mean- 
ing Alb. kuvént and kuvendon, kundén, Mod. Grk. xovBévra and 


53. Rhaet. plidar—tIn the earliest record of any Rhaeto- 


roman dialect? occurs plaida ‘speaks’; and plidar is the 
regular verb of ‘speaking’ in one of the Grison dialects 
(obwaldisch),? while the noun plaid ‘word’ is also Engadine 


Wace and Thompson, Nomads of the Balkans, 244. 

*Cf. Grober, Sitzungsberichte der bayr. Akad. 1907, 71 ff., v. Planta, 
Archiv. f. lat. Lex. XV, 391 ff., Gartner, Rhaetoromanische Sprache 
und Literatur 274 ff., etc. 


*It is the word which is regularly employed in the literary form of — 


this dialect, e. g. in the Frankfurt New Testament (1869) which is 
based upon that of 1648 prepared by Lucius Gabriel, Minister of the 
Word of God (servient dil plaid da deus) at Ilanz. For the present 
spoken dialect Gartner, op. cit., 254 gives both tSintSa and plida. 
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(pled). The noun and the verb, which is derived from it, 
belong with OFr. plaid, plaidier (whence Eng. plea, plead), 
the source of which is Lat. placitum. But it does not follow, 
as is sometimes assumed,' that the prevailing legal use of 
these words is the one to which we should trace back the 
Grison ‘word, speak’. For the legal terms do not represent 
a general Romance development of placitum, but originated 
in France and spread thence to other Romance lands, as has 
been shown by Grober, Arch. f, lat. Lex. IV, 439 ff. In Old 
French, plaid (plait, plet) is not an exclusively legal term, but 
means also ‘agreement, compact’ (so in the Strassburg Oaths) 
or ‘ discussion’, and frequently simply ‘speech, word’, e. g. en 
la salle entre sans lonc plait,a meult de plaids peu de faits, 
etc. (cf. the numerous. quotations in Godefroy). It is in all 
probability the more general meaning, ‘agreement’ (cf. no. 
52) or ‘discussion’ (cf. nos. 41, 42), rather than the technical 
legal use, that has been further generalized to ‘speech, word’ 
in Old French, and likewise, only more completely and per- 
manently in the Grison dialects. Cf. also Span. platicar 
‘converse’. 

In the Modern Greek dialect of Bova, in Southern Italy, the 
regular verb of speaking is platéguo, and the corresponding 
noun plato ‘speech, word’. This is believed to be not of 
Greek, but of Italian origin, and to belong to the above group, 
representing Lat. placitum? 


VI. From Nouns MEANING ‘TALK’, ‘TALE’, ‘WorpD’. 


It has seemed convenient to group together the following 
words, in spite of the fact that some of the nouns from which 
they are derived are from roots that are discussed elsewhere, 

54. Lat. fabulor, Span. hablar, Alb. fal’, etc.—From Lat. 
fabula ‘talk, tale’, itself a derivative of fadri (no. 25), was 
formed fabulor. At the outset this doubtless had a depre- 
ciatory or familiar tone, but is simply a popular synonym of 
loquor in Plautus and other early Latin writers (e. g. qui 


*V. Planta, op. cit., p. 396: “sonst ist m. W. das Wort iiberall bei 
Seiner urspriinglichen juristischen Sphare stehen geblieben” (italics 
mine). 

?So Comparetti, Saggi dei dialetti greci dell’ Italia meridionale 91, 
and Pellegrini, I! dialetto greco-calabro di Bova 206, 
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Obsce et Volsce fabulantur, nam Latine nesciunt, Titin. 104).* 
While avoided in Ciceronian Latin it must have remained the 
usual colloquial expression, and eventually ousted /oquor from 
the spoken language throughout the Roman world. It per- 
sisted, as the regular word for ‘speak’, mainly in the extreme 
West (Span. hablar, Port. fallar) and in parts of the East 
(Friaul feveld, Vegliot fauldr, Alb. fal’ ‘ speak’, whence fjal’e 
‘word’). But Friaul is not the only one of the Rhaetoroman 
dialects in which it has survived. The Lower Engadine ver- 
sion of the New Testament regularly has favler, e. g. Math. 
xiii. 10, Luke v. 4, etc. In Italian also it has not been entirely 
driven out by parlare, for favellare is not merely a literary 
term, but a common expression for ‘talk, speak’ in some of 
the dialects (cf. Petrdcchi, s. v.). In French it was more 
completely replaced by parler. OFr. fabler occasionally means 
simply ‘speak’, but usually ‘tell stories’, etc., by re-attachment 
to the noun fable. 

In connection with Lat. fabulor from fabula may be men- 
tioned Slov. marnjovati ‘speak, talk’, from marinj ‘saying, 
tale’, borrowed from the Germanic (OHG. madre, Ger. Mar- 
chen). 

55. Fr. parler, Ital. parlare-—These verbs, which in France 
and Italy replaced fabuldre (see no. 54), are derived from the 
noun for ‘ word, saying’ which is common not only to French 
and Italian (parole, parola), but also to Spanish and Portu- 
guese (palabra, palavra). The noun parabola is from Grk. 
mapaBoAn, but its use is not due to a Romance extension of 
meaning, as has been commonly supposed, but has a more 
specific basis in the use of the Hebrew word which was 
regularly translated by wapaBoAn in the Septuagint.2 The 
Hebrew word in question meant not only ‘comparison, par- 


1Cf. Lindsay on Pl., Capt. 548, and F. Marx, Neue Jahrbiicher 
XXIII, 437, in his interesting article on “Die Beziehungen des Alt- 
lateins zum Spatlatein”. But when Lindsay comments on the survival 
of the word in Spanish, remarking that Spain became a Roman pro- 
vince about the time of Plautus, and Marx says: “ Unter den heutigen 
Romanen haben nur die Bewohner der Pyrenadenhalbinsel dieses viel- 
gebrauchte Wort bewahrt”, both scholars are overlooking the survival 
of the word in other parts of the Roman world, as stated above in the 


text. 
Cf. Wackernagel, IF. XXXI, 262 ff. 
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able’, but also ‘ proverb, saying’; and wapaBoAy which was an 
appropriate translation for the word in the former sense (cf. 
mapaBadAw ‘ put beside, compare with’) was also used to trans- 
late it in the latter. This wider use of wapaBoA7y passed over 
into the Latin versions of the Bible, and hence, although the 
Latin ecclesiastic writers used the word only in the sense of 
‘parable’, into the mouth of the Christian masses. In spite 
of its associations it did not have that specifically sacred con- 
notation which verbum had acquired (the Word), and was a 
welcome substitute for the latter in the ordinary sense of 
‘word, saying’. It is significant that this substitution did not 
occur in Roumanian, which was beyond the influence of Roman 
Christianity. 

56. Roum. vorbi—In Roumanian Lat. verbum was not 
driven out by parabola (see no. 55), but remained as vorba 
(from the plural) ‘ word, speech’. From this is derived vorbi, 
the regular verb of ‘ speaking’. 

57- Bulg. horttvam—In Modern Bulgarian a very fre- 
quent synonym of gavorja ‘speak’ (no. 3) is hortuvam (e. g. 
toj hortuva nemcki ‘he speaks German’), derived from horaté 
‘word’, which is borrowed from Turkish xoratd ‘jest’, this 
again derived from Grk. x#pa in its modern meaning ‘city, 
chief town’, which has replaced the original ‘country’. This 
remarkable series of changes in meaning is then: from 
‘country’ to ‘city’ (cf. Kretschmer, KZ. XXXIX, 554 ff.) ; 
from ‘city ways, city talk’ to ‘ witticism, jest’, for which com- 
pare Grk. doreios (from dorv ‘city’) ‘polite, clever, witty ’, 
doteia ‘jests’, Mod. Grk, doredrys ‘jest’ (cf. Korsch, Archiv 
f. slav. Ph. IX. 503); and lastly from ‘ jest, witty saying’ to 
the colorless ‘saying, word’, for which compare Rhaet. bajer 
‘talk’ from Ital. baia ‘jest’ (no. 16).1 

58. Skt. kathayati—In Sanskrit the adverb ka-tha ‘how’ 
gave rise to a noun kathd ‘ the how’, i. e. ‘talk, tale’, and from 
this was formed the verb kathayati ‘talk, tell’. This fur- 
nished the regular expression for ‘say’ in Prakrit and in the 
majority of the modern Indic languages, namely kah- in Hind. 
kahnéa, etc. 


1For the opposite development, the specialization of ‘saying, word” 
to ‘clever, witty saying’ or the like, cf. the occasional use of Fr. mot, 
Mod. Pers. gap ‘jest’, and Lat. tocus in contrast to Umbr. iuka ‘ preces’, 
both meanings coming from ‘saying’, 
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59. Mod. Pers. harf zadan—In Modern Persian the com- 
monest expression for ‘speak’ is harf zadan, a phrase made 
up of harf ‘letter of the alphabet, saying, word’, etc. (an 
Arabic loan word) and sadan, a verb which means ‘strike’, 
but is used freely as an auxiliary to make a verbal expression 
out of a noun. 

Similar expressions for ‘speak’, consisting of phrases 
meaning literally ‘make a saying’ are common in other 
modern Iranian languages, as Afghan xabare kaval, Baluchi 
habar kanag, Pamir gap xak (Wachi), etc. 


VII. Group. From ‘Brinc FortuH’, 
‘StreTcH Out’, ‘Pick Our’, ‘SELEcT’, ‘Count’, 
‘Run Asout’, ‘WHISPER’. 


60. Olr. asbiur, etc—The regular verb of ‘saying’ in Old 
Irish is asbiur, a compound of ess- (= Lat. ex) and berim 
‘bring, carry’, and so equivalent in form to Lat. ecfero, 
effero. From a collateral adbiur, which is due to confusion 
with another prefix (cf. Thurneysen, Altir. Gram. 461), comes 
Mod. Ir. deirim ‘say’ (3 sg. pret. dubhairt, Manx dooyrt!= 
Mid. Ir. atrubairt). 

For a similar development of meaning, though not going so 
far, compare Eng. utter from OE. iitiam ‘put out’, and the 
more or less frequent application to speech of Eng. bring out 
(‘he brought out the difference clearly’), Germ. ausfihren, 
Lat. effero and fero (ferunt ‘they say’, fertur ‘it is said’), or 
Skt. hr ‘bring’ with ud-d, or vy-d, as na tas tam caknuvanti 
sma vyahartum api kim cana ‘these (women) were unable to 
say anything to him’. Similarly Turfan Pahlavi vi’avard 
‘replied’ vi’abdrtiy ‘speakest’,2 Mod. Pers. Gwardan ‘bring’ 
and ‘relate’. Compare also the application of ‘ bring back’ to 
speech in descendants of Lat. reporto and relatus, as Eng. re- 
port and relate. 

61. Gypsy raker, vakerav, etc—All the Gypsy dialects have 
in common a verb of ‘speaking’ which appears in various 


1In Manx the present system is supplied by the verbal noun gra, 
which in the early texts sometimes has the form ra and belongs with 
OlIr. rddim (no. 40). For the initial g, cf. Rhys, Manx Phonology, 
p. 138. 

*F. W. K. Miller, Handschrift-Reste in Estrangelo-Schrift aus 
Turfan 34, 100, Abh. Berl. Akad. 1904. 
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forms, most of them falling into two groups, one with initial 
ras Eng. Gypsy raker (also frequently spelled roker), Ger. 
G. rakkerava, Pol. G. rakir, etc., the other with initial v, as 
Boh. G. vakérav, Ital. G. vakerav, etc. Turkish or Greek 
Gypsy, the dialect described by Paspati (cf. e. g. J. Am. Or. 
Soc. VII, 143 ff.) has vrakerdva, which, on grounds both of 
form and locality, is to be regarded as the earliest European 
form. Armenian Gypsy has pakrel (-el being the Armenian 


infinitive ending), and with this Finck, Die Stellung des Ar- 


menisch-Zigeunerischen im Kreise der verwandten Mundarten, 
p. vi, compares Prakrit pakarai, Skt. prakarati, an etymology 
which is welcomed by E. Kuhn, J. Gypsy Lore Soc. II, 73, as 
accounting also for the various European forms.? Skt. kar- 
‘do, make’, with the prefix pra ‘ forth’ has, like Ger. ausfiihren, 
a great variety of meanings, but among others that of ‘set 
forth, manifest, express’, whence the further specialization to 
‘speak ’ is easy. 

62. OE. reccan, etc—Here may be mentioned, though 
they never became common words of ‘saying’, OE. reccan 
‘stretch out’ and also ‘recount, tell’, OOHG. recchan of similar 
meanings, OE. racu ‘explanation, account, narrative (whence 
is derived OE. gerecenian, Eng. reckon), all cognate with 
Goth. uf-rakjan ‘stretch out’, Skt. rj- ‘stretch out’, Grk. 
épéyw, Lat. rego, etc. The development in meaning was 
probably from ‘stretch out’ to ‘display, show’, whence (cf. 
group II) ‘tell’. Compare Lat. ostendo ‘stretch out’, ‘show’ 
and very frequently ‘declare, tell’. 

63. Grk. Aéyo—The original meaning of Grk. Aéyw and Lat. 
lego, as amply attested for both, was ‘ pick out, select’, whence, 
by different applications, ‘say’ in Greek, ‘read’ in Latin? In 


1All previous etymologies, including the connection with Skt. wac- 
approved by Pott and by Miklosich (cf. Mundarten der Zigeuner VIII, 
92), are wholly untenable. Paspati came nearest the truth in taking 
vrakeradva as a compound of kerdva ‘make’, but went astray in con- 
necting vra- with Skt. brai-. Even with Finck’s etymology, convincing 
as it is, a phonetic difficulty remains, not in the varying treatment of v, 
for which there are analogies both in Gypsy and the modern dialects of 
India’ (cf. Kuhn, loc. cit.), but in the initial v of vrakerdva, vakerav, 
etc., since the only other instances of v from p are where it follows a 
vowel (lav ‘word’, sov ‘sleep’, etc.). 

*For ‘read’ and ‘speak’ or ‘say’ in cognate forms, cf. also Eng. 
read, Goth, rddjan (no. 40), and under no. 9. 
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Homer Aéyw means ‘select’ (the best men, etc.) or ‘collect’ 
(wood, bones of the dead, etc.), also ‘count’ and ‘recount, 
tell over’ (one ‘selects’ certain events for narration, enume- 
rates them one by one), but never simply ‘say’. After Homer 
it becomes, in the present system, the regular expression for 
‘say’ and also ‘speak’, and has remained the common verb of 
‘saying’ (but not of ‘speaking’, cf. nos. 10, 47) down to the 
present day. 

64. Swed. tala, Dan. tale, Eng. talk, tell, etc —ONorse tala 
‘speak’ furnishes the regular verb of ‘speaking’ in all the 
Scandinavian languages, as Swed. tala, Dan. tale, Icel. tala. 
Cf. also OE. talian ‘ count, tell’, ME. talen, Eng. tale, now ob- 
solete or dialectic and commonly replaced by talk from ME. 
talken, which is probably formed with an added k element 
from talen; ON. teija, OE. tellan ‘count, reckon, say’, Eng. 
tell, Germ. zahlen and erzéhlen; the noun OE. talu, Eng. tale, 
Dutch Taal ‘language’, Germ. Zahl. This group is men- 
tioned here as showing the easy interchange between ‘count’ 
and ‘say’ or ‘speak’ (cf. Grk. Aéyw, no. 63, and Eng. reckon, 
etc., no. 62), and not from any conviction that ‘count’ is the 
original meaning. The various connections outside of Ger- 
manic which have been suggested are all doubtful, but the 
most plausible of these, to my mind, is that with Skt. dala-m 
‘part, piece’, Lith. dalis ‘part’, etc.1 From the notion of 
‘apportion’ might arise ‘enumerate, count’ and ‘communi- 
cate, tell’ (cf. Germ. mitteilen, Eng. impart, etc.). 

65. Engadine discuorrer.—Lat. discurro ‘run to and fro’ 
was used in post-classical times in the sense of ‘run over, 
hasten through’ and sometimes figuratively of speech, ‘speak 
briefly of (cf. super quo nunc pauca discurram, Amm. Marc.), 
just as in English a speaker may run over certain facts. This 
application to speech, in verb and noun alike, became the 
dominant usage in Romance (cf. Fr. discours, Eng. discourse, 
Ital. discorrere ‘ discuss’); and in the Engadine dialects dis- 
cuorrer (diskuerer) is now the most usual expression for 
‘speak’. 

66. Lett. runat.—In Lettish the regular verb of ‘speaking’ 
is runat. This stands without cognates in the other Balto- 
Slavic languages, and is probably borrowed from, rather than 


*Cf. Walde, Lat. Et. Wtb.’ s. v. dolo, -dre and dolus, with references. 
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cognate with, the Germanic verb meaning ‘whisper’, OHG. 
rinan, OE. riinian (Ger. raunen, Eng. dial. roun), which 
belongs with Goth. rina ‘secret’, Grk. épevva ‘inquiry’, etc. 
The development has been then ‘tell secrets, whisper, mutter, 
speak low, speak’. Cf. the use of Lat. muttio (no. 14). 


VIII. Semantic Source UNKNOWN. 


67. Goth. quipan, Eng. quoth, etc—The verb which is still 
familiar to us in quoth he was once a Germanic verb of 
‘saying’ second in importance only to that represented by say 
(no. 27). In Gothic quipan held the field to the exclusion of 
any cognate of say; and ON. kveda, OE. cwedan,! OS. quethan, 
OHG. quedan were all in common use. At present the verb 
is for the most part obsolete or used in a secondary meaning as 
Swed. qvdda, Dan. kvoeda ‘sing’, Eng. be-queath. But it has 


1 Aelfric in his Latin Grammar defines loquor by ic sprece, dico by 
ic secge, and both aio and inquam by ic cwede (cf. ed. Zupitza pp. 127, 
173, 198, 208, 209). It would not do to invert this and define ic cwede 
by aio and inquam, for cwedan is used much more freely than either, 
and in some texts is more frequent than secgan as an equivalent of 
dico. Thus Aelfric himself in the Latin Grammar uses it constantly 
in phrases like we cwedan on ledyn hic liber and on englisc péos béc, 
or like sum cyn is gecweden epicena (also is gehaten, but secgan is 
never used in this way), and sometimes with indirect “quotations, as 
Priscianus cwaep pat sume sind adversativae. He uses secgan in 
phrases where it would now be possible to substitute tell for say, as 
ponne wé hér secganwyllad, swaswa wé @r s@don. In the versions of 
the Gospels, in the first five chapters of Luke the proportion of cwedan 
to secgan in the West Saxon version is, before direct quotations 57: 6 
(of which three are ic secge eow, which is constant), otherwise 2: 7. 
(In the same chapters Luther’s German version has sprechen with 
direct quotations in all but four passages, of which three have ich sage 
euch corresponding to the W. S. ic secge eow; for ‘say’ without quot- 
ation, as in ‘ what was said’, etc., it has uniformly sagen. In Kurschat’s 
Lithuanian version the distribution of tarti and sakyti is here as else- 
where almost identical with that of sprechen and sagen in Luther. Cf. 
also above, pp. 11, 128.) 

And for all these 13 cases of secgan the Northumbrian version has 
cwedan, so that the total proportion there, with the addition of some 
cases where the West Saxon version has neither verb, is 78: 0. This 
proportion, to be sure, is extreme, for secgan occurs elsewhere in the 
N. version, but with markedly restricted use. It is most frequent in 
the first singular and in imperative forms, and elsewhere often means 
‘announce’, ‘proclaim’, ‘expound’, corresponding to W. S. cydan or 
reccan,e g. Mark IV. 34, V. 14, 16. 
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survived with the meaning ‘say’ in some German and Nor- 
wegian dialects, and especially in English in the past quoth, 
which is used only with direct quotations, and always with its 
subject following. In this narrowly prescribed function it is 
in common use in many dialects (cf. Wright, Eng. Dial. Dict. 
s. v.), and in standard English, though no longer colloquial, 
it has remained familiar owing to its frequent use by writers 
to lend archaic flavor. Of the numerous etymologies which 
have been proposed there is none which carries conviction. 

68. Welsh dywedyd—The Welsh verb of ‘saying’ is dy- 
wedyd, Mid. Welsh dywedut, a compound of which the sim- 
plex is seen in OWelsh guetid. The forms point to IE. uet-; 
but there is no satisfactory etymology. Connection with Lat. 
veto, given by Stokes, Fick II‘, 268,? and others, is rejected 
by Walde Lat. Et. Wtb.’, and, if true, would throw no light on 
the semantic source, for the meaning in Latin would be the 
secondary one. Possibly yet- is only a collateral form of the 
ued- seen in Skt. vad-, etc. (no. 19). 

69. Corn, cows, cewsel—In Cornish the regular verb of 
‘speaking’ was cows or cewsel. It has survived in the present 
dialect of Cornwall as coussy ‘chat, gossip’ (W. Cornish Glos- 
sary, quotedin NED). Williams, Lex. Cornu-Brit.,s. v. cewsel, 
after citing Bret. comps etc., adds: “The Cornish form ap- 
proaches nearer the French causer”. Relationship with Bret. 
comps is impossible and borrowing from Fr. causer seems out 
of the question. For the use of causer in the sense of ‘ chat’ 
(cf. no. 42) is comparatively late in France itself, and in 


1For a convenient summary cf. Lidén, Armenische Studien 69, who 
himself connects Arm. kocem ‘call, name’, and add Per Persson, 
Beitrage zur idg. Wortforschung 898, who, instead of IE. g¥et-, assumes 
gu-et-, which he sees in Ir. guth ‘voice’, Russ. gutor, etc. (above no. 3.) 

The following words, which point to roots of somewhat similar, 
though not identical, form, may be mentioned here for convenience: 
1) Skt. gad- ‘say, tell’ (gued- or ged-; 2) Avest., OPers. jad- ‘ask of, 
beg’, Grk. ‘pray for’, OIr. guidimm ‘beg’ (g%hedh-) ; 3) 
Lith. gadéti ‘ promise’, sddintt ‘speak to’, bé ‘speechless’, 2édis 
‘word’ (root with initial g or gh). Cf. also Pol. gadaé (no. 44). 

*The Irish forms given by Stokes, loc. cit., probably belong else- 
where. Cf. Vendryes, Rev. Celt. XXIX, 204. I assume that the 
OWelsh guetid, cited by Stokes and others, is properly attested, but I 
find no precise reference for it, and note that some Celtic scholars in 
discussing the Welsh verb make no mention of it, 
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England the borrowed coze does not appear before the nine- 
teenth century and was never wide-spread. Corn, cows, on 
the other hand, is frequent in the Cornish Dramas of the 
fifteenth century. 

70. Modern Indic bol--—-The regular verb of ‘ speaking’ in 
nearly all the modern Indic languages, from Bengali‘ to 
Gujerati, from Mahratti to Kashmiri, is from a root bol-, e. g. 
Hindi bolnad ‘speak’, boli ‘speech, language’. This occurs 
already in (Apabhramga) Prakrit, e. g. bollai Hemacandra IV. 
2, 443, bollamo Mrcchakatika ed. Stenzler, p. 105, 16 (cf. also 
Pischel, Materialien zur Kenntniss des Apabhrarnsa 43). But 
it cannot be connected with any of the Sanskrit verbs of 
‘ speaking’ or ‘saying’, and its origin is wholly obscure. 

71. Arm. asem, Grk. jpi, Lat. aio—In Armenian the regu- 
lar verb of ‘saying’ at all periods is asem. Lat. aio is of more 
restricted use, and still more so Grk. jut ‘inquam’. Connec- 
tion between these three verbs is probable (root 22, ag),? but 
throws no light on the source of the meaning ‘say’. 

Skt. dha ‘said’, formerly connected with Lat. aio, is from a 
root ending in a dental, as shown by the corresponding Av. 
‘said’. 

72. Ossetan 2déyin ‘say’ is of unknown etymology. Cf. 
W. Miller, Grd. d. iran. Phil. I, Anhang, p. 59. Now con- 
nected by some with Sogdian Zay- (above, p. 137, footnote). 

73. Tocharian wef--—In Tocharian, the newly discovered 
Indo-European language from Chinese Turkestan, the verb of 
‘saying’ is wefi-, e. g. I sing. pres. indic. wefau (also sk-. 
present weskau), I sing. pres. opt. wenim, 3 plur. pret. wefidre, 
etc. (cf. S. Lévi and Meillet, Mém. Soc. Ling. XVIII, 31 ff.). 
The striking resemblance to Kashmiri wan-um ‘say, speak’ 
(Grierson, Manual of Kashmiri II, 181), has already been 


1In the colloquial Bengali of Calcutta,as I am informed by one 
familiar with it, ba/- is also the usual expression for ‘say’, kah- (above, 
no. 58) belonging rather to the higher style. Cf. also the specimen in 
Linguistic Survey of India v. i, 42 ff. (once kakila ‘said’, otherwise 
balila ‘said’, baliba ‘will say’, etc.), and that in the “ women’s dialect”, 
p. 48 (always forms of bal-). In other parts of India too the uses of 
bol- and kak- may overlap, but it remains true that bol- is primarily 
‘speak’ and kah- ‘say’. 

*Cf. Hiibschmann, Arm. Gram, I, 421, Solmson K Z. XXXIX, 218 
ff., Walde Lat. Et. Wtb.’'s. v. aio. 
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pointed out by Grierson, Jour. As. ser. 10, vol. 19 (1912), p. 


346. 
Worps For ‘WorD’ AND “LANGUAGE”. 

74. Nearly all of the usual expressions for ‘ word’, which 
are given in the list below, have been included in the preced- 
ing discussion of the verbs. Hindi bat corresponds to Prakrit 
vatta, Skt. vartta- ‘news, tale, story’, this being derived from 
vrita- ‘what has happened (vrt-), occurrence, affair’. Of 
Arabic origin are Pers. kalama, Afghan xabara, and Baluchi 
galvar. 

v5. The word for ‘language’, by which we mean that 
which is used in phrases corresponding to the English lan- 
guage, is, in the majority of the Indo-European languages 
identical with or derived from the word for ‘tongue’. So in 
Greek of all periods (yAéooa), in Latin (lingua) and all the 
Romance languages, whence also Eng. /anguage, in Old Bulga- 
rian (jezyki%) and all the Slavic languages, in Irish (teanga) 
with Manx and Scotch Gaelic, in Cornish (tavoseth from tavas 
‘tongue’), in Albanian (guhe, cf. G.' Meyer, Et. Wtb., p. 142), 
in Armenian (/ezu), and in Ossetan and Modern Persian 
(Oss. Gwzag, Mod. Pers. zaban, both related to Avest. hizi-, 
Skt. jthva). This use of Skt. sihva ‘tongue’ is unknown, but 
it is represented in the Gypsy chib, jib, and in Afghan jiba, 
which is a loan word from some Indic dialect. In most of the 
other languages in which the usual word for language is 
different, that for ‘tongue’ may also be so used, as in German 
Zunge beside Sprache, Lith. lézivis beside kalba, Lett. méle 
beside waltida, etc. Most of the other words for ‘language’ 
are parallel to Eng. speech, that is are derived from verbs of 
‘speaking’, and have been included in the preceding discus- 
sion of the verbs. But complete parallelism between noun 
and the usual verb of ‘speaking’ in the same language and 
period, as in Ger. Sprache besides sprechen, Lith. kalba beside 
kalbéti, is exceptional. Note Dutch taal beside sprekan, Dan. 
sprog beside tala, etc. 

Welsh iaith, Bret. iez are probably related to OHG. jéhan 
‘ feierlich aussprechen, erklaren’, Lat. iocus, etc., cf. Blanken- 
stein, IF. XXIII, 131 ff., Walde, Lat. Et. Wtb.? s. v. jocus. The 
source of Lett. walida (for the suffix, cf. Leskien, Bildung 
der Nomina im Litauischen 599) is obscure. 
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Worp-Lists.! 


Say (Speak). Speak. Word. Language. 
Sanskrit vac- (18), bri- (2), bhas ( 5) vacas (18) bhasa (5) 
vad- (19), bhan- 
(26), kath (58) 
Hindi kahna (58) bolna (70) bat (74) boli (70) 
Mahratti mhananem (26) bolanem (70) cabda (22) boli (70) 
Kashmiri wanun (73) bdlun (70) shebd (22) bul (70) 
Gypsy pen (26) raker (61) lav (11) chib, jib (75) 
Avestan vac- (18), mri- (2) vacah- (18) 
Old Persian @ah- (30), gaub- (3) 
Pahlavi gowéd (3) gowisn (3) 
Sogdian vab (38), frama(32) zay (p. 136) vaxs (18) 
East Iranian hvan- (9) 
Mod. Persian guftan (3) harf zadan (59) kalama (74) zaban (75) 
suxun (30) 
Ossetan zayin (72) jurin (6) jird (6) awzag (75) 
Baluchi gvasag (18) galvar (74) zaban (75) 
Afghan vayal (38) jiba (75) 
Pamir dial. xanam (9), lewam, gap (3) 
(11), vawam (38) 
Tocharian weii- (73) rake (29) 
Armenian asem (71) xdsem (13) ban (25) lezu (75) 
Albanian 60m (30) fal’ (54) fjal’e (54) guhe (75) 
Hom. Greek (25), etc, dyopetw (48) (18) yhaooa (75) 
(14, 7D 
Latin dico (23) loquor (12) verbum (37) lingua (75) 
Italian dire (23) parlare (55) parola (55) lingua (75) 
French dire (23) parler (55) mot (14), parole langue (75) 
(55) 
Spanish decir (23) hablar (54) palabra (55) lengua (75) 
Portuguese dizer (23) fallar (54) palavra (55) lingua (75) 
Roumanian zice (23) vorbi (56) vorba (56) limba (75) 
Rhaeto-Rom. dir (23) plidar (53), discu- pled (53) linguach (75) 


orrer (65), rad- 
schuner (41), etc. 
(15, 16, 54) 


‘Not intended as a complete index to words discussed above, but as a survey of the dis- 
tinctive words for ‘say’, ‘speak’, ‘word’, ‘language’ in the several languages. The first 
column includes not only verbs meaning ‘say’ in distinction from ‘speak’, but also some 
which answer to both say and speak. Cf. above, p. 3. The references are to the numbers 
of the paragraphs. 
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Old Irish 


Welsh 
Cornish 
Breton 


Gothic. 
Old Norse 


Swedish 
Danish 
Icelandic 
Old English 


Mod. “ 


German 


Dutch 


Lithuanian 
Lettic 


Old Prussian 


Old Bulgarian 
Russian 
Bulgarian 


Serbo-Croatian 
Slovenian 
Bohemian 


Slovakian 
Polish 


Wendish (L.) 
Polabian 
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Say (Speak). 


asbiur (60) 


dyweddud (68) 
leverel (11) 
lavaret (11) 


qipan (67) 
kveda (67), 
segja (27) 
saga (27) 
sige (27) 
saga (27) 
cwedan (67) 
secgan (27) 
say (27) 
sagen (27) 


zeggan (27) 


sakyti (27), tarti (8) 
sazit (27), teikt 


(33) 


billit (5), gerdaut 


(6) 


resti, reka (29) 
skazat’ (24) 
kazvam (24) 
dumam (43) 
reci (24) 

reci (29) 
povedeti (28) 
(29) 
povedaf (28) 
riect (27) 
powiedzieé (28) 
powjedas (28) 
réct (29) 


University of CHICAGO. 


Speak, 
labraim (11) 


lleferu (11) 


cows (69) 
comps (46) 


rodjan (40) 
tala (64) 


tala (64) 
tala (64) 
tala (64) 
sprecan (1) 


speak (1) 
sprechen (1) 
reden (39) 
sprekan (1) 


kalbéti (7) 
runat (66) 


waitiat (51), gerbt 


(6) 


glagolati (4) 
govorit’ (3) 
govorja (3), 
hortuvam (57) 
govoriti (3) 
govoriti (3) 
mluviti (2) 
hovoriti (3) 
hovorit (3) 


mowic (2) 
gronis (6) 
gornét (6) 


Word. 


Language. 


briathar (6), focal tenge (75) 


(18) 
gair (6) 
gér (6) 


gér (6) 


waurd. (37) 
ord (37) 


ord (37) 
ord (37) 
ord (37) 
word (37) 


word (37) 
wort (37) 


word (37) 
z6dis (67) 
wahrds (37) 


wirds (37) 


slovo (21) 
slovo (21) 
reci (29, 21) 


rjec (29, 21) 
slovo (21) 
slovo (21) 


slovo (21) 
slowo (21) 


slowo (21) 
sliwi (21) 


iaith (75) 
tavoseth (75) 
iez (75) 


razda (20) 
mal (49). 


sprak (49) 
sprog (49) 
mal (49) 

sprec ( 1) 


language (75) 
sprache (1) 


taal (64) 


kalba (7) 
waliida (75) 


(75) 
jazyk (75) 
jezik (75) 


jezik (75) 
jezik (75) 
jazyk (75) 
jazyk (75) 


jezyk (75) 
jézyk (75) 


Cart D. Buck. 
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75) 


(75) 


5) 


II—CATULLUS AS AN ELEGIST. 


The position of Catullus in Graeco-Roman elegy is still in 
need of definition in spite of the numerous characterizations 
of his elegiac work which may be gleaned from philological 
literature? An examination of this literature reveals the 
widest variation in opinion. The extremes may be illustrated 
by the remark of F. Jacoby? that Catullus wrote no subject- 
ive-erotic elegy to Lesbia and can be brought into no direct 
relation with Augustan elegy, which (for Jacoby) begins with 
Cornelius Gallus, and that of A. von Mess # who asserts that 
in c. 68 Catullus displays the Augustan type of elegy fully 
developed. Between these extremes there are many other 
views, some of which contain at least the germs of truth. 
Among the older scholars Gruppe,‘ with a poet’s instinct, saw 
that in Catullus is to be found ‘the youth’ of Roman elegy 
and that he is for us the beginner of the genre, for before 
Catullus there was really no Roman elegy. But Gruppe pre- 
sents very little evidence to support his impressions and his 
remarks on cc. 65-68 are often wrong. In recent years many 
scholars have adopted the same general standpoint as Gruppe. 
G. Friedrich® says that with c. 68 Catullus founded an entirely 
new genre; Crusius * terms Catullus the real founder of Roman 
elegy; Lafaye’ calls c. 68 “un véritable manifeste”; Schanz ® 
recognizes the subjective-erotic element in c. 68. But neither 
the historians of Roman literature nor the editors of Catullus— 
not even Lafaye, from whom we might reasonably expect a 


This paper embodies essentially the same results as one presented to 
the Yale Classical Club in February, 1913. Since that date, however, 
it has been entirely rewritten and I have been able to avail myself of 
several recent articles bearing on various aspects of the subject. 

*Rh. Mus. LX (1905), pp. 64, 84. Anm., ibid. LXV (1910), p. 75 Anin, 

*Rh. Mus. LXIII (1908), 488 ff. 

*Die rom. Elegie, I (1838), especially pp. 347, 349. 

*Kommentar (1908), p. 457. 

* Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Elegie V? (1905) Col. 2290. 

™Catulle et ses modéles (1894), 199. 

* Rom, Litt., 1, 2° (1909), 100-101. 
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full treatment—supply a satisfactory discussion of the ques- 
tion? supported by adequate evidence. And yet many valu- 
able observations have been made and much evidence has 
been collected,—especially in the last twenty years, which have 
been years of intense interest in ancient elegy. This recent 
work has given us a much finer appreciation of the nature and 
development of elegy than was possible, for example, when 
Ellis published the last edition of his Commentary on Catullus 
in 1889, and it has advanced so far that an effort to base upon 
it a juster and a more complete estimate of the position of 
Catullus seems to promise a measure of success. 

The difference in opinion concerning the work of Catullus 
in elegy may be traced back to the Augustan Age. Indeed, 
it is safe to say that no modern critic would assert that Catul- 
lus had little or nothing to do with the development of Roman 
elegy were it not for the famous ‘canons’ of the elegists 
which have been preserved to us by Ovid (Tr. iv, 10, 53 ff.) 
and Quintilian (x, i,93). In both of these passages Gallus 
is the earliest Roman elegist named and there is no mention of 
Catullus. This is the verdict that has prevailed through the 
ages—an injustice, as Plessis has observed, to Catullus and 
his contemporaries. But there is another important witness 
whose dissentient testimony has been too often misunderstood 
or overlooked. Propertius, in a poem concerned with the very 
nature of elegy, ranges himself and Gallus as writers of elegy 
side by side with Catullus, Calvus, and Varro of Atax.* This 


*The best discussions are those of Schanz, op. cit. and Plessis, La 
poésie Latine (1909), 347 ff., 169 ff., cf. the same scholar’s Etudes sur 
Properce (1884), 278 f., but neither is even approximately complete and 
both contain serious errors. One cannot expect full treatment in such 
brief outlines of Roman literature as Leo’s in Kultur der Gegenwart? 
(1907) and Norden’s Einleitung in die Alt.? (1912), and yet even the 
briefest statements could have been made far more satisfactory. Of 
the editors Baehrens throws most light on our problem, cf. the Prole- 
gomena to his Commentary (1885). Neither Ellis (1889) nor Friedrich 
(1908) give a connected outline, although both have made valuable re- 
marks. 

Etudes sur Properce, p. 279. 

*Propertius is thinking here primarily of Catullian elegy, cf. the 
grouping of Catullus, etc., with Gallus and Propertius and the contrast 
which Propertius is emphasizing between his own poetry and the various 
genres which Vergil practices (61-80). On the phraseology of the pas- 
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broader view was entirely justified, as I shall try to show, and 
probably nearer thetruth. And yet the injustice of the attitude 
prevailing during the Augustan and later ages was not in- 
tentional. On the contrary, there was almost universal ad- 
miration for Catullus as a great poet, even as a great erotic 
poet.t The general disposition to omit his name from the list 
of elegists was perfectly natural. Apart from the overshad- 
owing fame of his lyrics and the relatively small number of 
his elegies, which then as now diverted attention from the 
latter, the Augustans—probably even Propertius—felt that in 
elegy they had much less in common with him than with Gal- 
lus. Catullus sang of Lesbia chiefly in short, polymetrical 
poems—the very poems which gave him so large a part of his 
fame as a lyric poet.? Cornelius Gallus was the first real 
specialist in elegy. He was the first Roman to compose a 
cycle of elegies reflecting a single passion. In this he was 
followed by Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, and Lygdamus. Ca- 
tullus wrote no cycle of elegies, although the poems concerning 
Lesbia and Juventius might easily have become such cycles 
had Catullus chosen for them all the elegiac form. He did 
not adopt this form until late in the course of his passion for 
Lesbia and not even then to the exclusion of others. But even 
if he had chosen it from the beginning, the resultant elegies 
would have differed in important ways from those of the 
Augustans. In Augustan elegy there is a highly developed 
erotic system which would hardly have been possible for Ca- 
tullus. The growth of such a system requires time. Most of 
the elements existed long before the Augustan age—many, 
indeed, in Catullus himself—but it was not until after Catullus 


sage (usual in discussions of genera), cf. Cl. Ph., vii (1912), 463 ff., and 
P. Troll, De elegiae Romanae origine, 1911, 84-86. 

* See the testimonia in Schwabe’s ed. (1886). Ovid certainly desired 
to group himself with Gallus, Tibullus, and Propertius, but this does 
not mean that Catullus was not in his view an elegist at all. It should 
be noted that in the most famous reference to his predecessors (Tr. iv, 
10, 53 f.) Ovid could not mention Catullus because he is speaking of 
poets who were alive in his youth; and that he is probably thinking 
primarily of Catullian elegy when he prays that Catullus may greet 
Tibullus in the lower world (A, iii, 9, 62). To Ovid Catullus was not 
a specialist in elegy. 

*Cf. Jacoby, Rh. Mus., Ix (1905), 72. 

II 
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that these elements were gathered in such quantity and in such 
form as to assume the likeness of a system. Gallus was prob- 
ably the first to see the possibilities of such a system. In the 
four books amorum suorum de Cytheride, which Servius attrib- 
utes to him, there was certainly a cycle of elegies, although 
it is unlikely that every poem in these books dealt with the 
poet’s love for Cytheris (Lycoris). The cycle, not the book, 
is the essential thing here. The analogy of later elegy indi- 
cates that the books contained poems having nothing to do 
with Lycoris and it is even possible that not all of these were 
in distichs.1_ That the elegies de Cytheride had at least some 
elements of the erotic system is shown by the words of Pro- 


pertius (II, 34, 91-92), 


et modo formosa quam multa Lycoride Gallus 
mortuus inferna vulnera lavit aqua. 


Gallus is depicted in a condition typical of the strenuous elegiac 
lover, cf. Tib., i, 10, 53 ff. and Smith’s notes. Gallus was the 
first elegiac specialist and it was this that rendered him so 
closely akin to those who followed.? 

Thus Augustan elegy had developed so far beyond the be- 
ginnings which appear in Catullus that the results even when 
rooted in his work seemed to be something new, something 
almost different in kind. Only Propertius, so far as we know, 
seems to have perceived the fundamental kinship which existed 
between his work and that of Catullus. At least he honored 
Catullus as the beginner, the auctor, of the genre at Rome in 
much the same way as he honors Mimnermos among the 
Greek elegists (i, 9, 11).2 The contributions of Catullus are 


Cf. Wilamowitz, Mimnermos und Properz (in Sappho und Simoni- 
des), 1913, 294, who suggests that Gallus’ imitations of Euphorion may 
have been in these four books. 

? Jacoby (Rh. Mus. lx, 1905) seems to me to overemphasize the im- 
portance of Gallus not only by neglecting Catullus and his contempor- 
aries, but also in assigning the creation of Roman elegy to Gallus. If 
Gallus were in any true sense ‘der Schopfer des yévos’, we could hardly 
understand the numerous utterances of Propertius with regard to the 
genre and his own relation to it. Gallus helped greatly to develop 
elegy; he did not create it. 

* Cf. Plessis, Etudes sur Properce (1884), 278 ff., and Jacoby, op. cit., 
43-44, who does not refer to Plessis, although his view is essentially 
the same. 
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in fact important in kind and in capacity for development, 
and if we allow for his meagre elegiac production, they are 
considerable in number. But before I attempt to enumerate 
these contributions it is necessary to indicate briefly another 
bond which served to link his work with that of the Augustans. 

Catullus? is a true forerunner of the Augustan elegists in 
point of view. He was for them, as he is for us, the most 
important figure in that literary movement known as the 
school of the vewrepor, or novi poetae, as Cicero calls them, the 
members of which drew their literary tenets, if not always 
their inspiration, from Alexandria. This movement, which 
had begun long before, culminated in the time of Catullus. 
The Romans were completing their apprenticeship; they were 
attaining power not merely to appreciate the finer elements of 
Greek literary art, but they were seeking to render them in 
Roman terms. The novi poetae felt that Roman letters needed 
above all things perfection in form, and they naturally turned 
to that period of Greek literature in which mere form had 
become a shibboleth—the Hellenistic and Alexandrian Age. 
There they found those rules of art which are overemphasized 
at such periods, and they practiced the genres which had been 
cultivated by their masters—the epyll, the elegy, the epigram 
in distichs and the related zatywov. The numerous Greek 
literary men in Rome were following the same course and 
their teachings and example strongly influenced the Romans. 
Catullus was no narrow partisan of this school. It is true 
that he accepts and exemplifies in his own work the principle 
peéya BiBALov péya xaxdv and even the Callimachean sneer at the 
‘Opunptxwrepor as embodied in the tumid Antimachus (c. 95, 10), 
that he translates and imitates Callimachus himself, and that 
he owes much to Alexandrian literature not only in his longer 
poems, as is well known, but also in hismugae. Nevertheless, 
there was room in his receptive mind for admiration of the 
best wherever he found it. If he translates and imitates Cal- 
limachus, we must not forget that he also translates and imi- 
tates Sappho; if he sneers at the ‘Opunpixwrepo, there is plenty 


1Propertius begins his list of elegists (II, 34,85) with Varro of Atax, 
but there is good reason to believe that Catullus preceded Varro in 
elegy, cf. Schanz, and Wilamowitz, Sappho, p. 294. Wilamowitz ex- 
aggerates, it seems to me, the influence of Mimnermus. 
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of evidence that he admired Homer himself. There is every- 
where in the work of Catullus that masterly mingling of early 
and later Greek with Roman elements which is characteristic 
of the best Roman literature. Even when the source of his 
inspiration is wholly Greek, the metre is no sure guide to the 
period in which that source lies1_ He had mastered a large 
number of Greek forms so thoroughly that they were his own. 
He may fill Sapphic stanzas with a content almost all from his 
own experience (c. 11), he may celebrate Lesbia’s passer in 
Phalaeceans when his inspiration comes in part from Greek 
distichs, or he may fill an epyll in the Alexandrian style with 
reminiscences from Homer and theclassic Greeks. Neverthe- 
less, Catullus gave his adherence, strongly qualified though it 
was, to the school of the vedrepor. He practiced their favorite 
genres, revered their great master, and earned in their company 
the title of doctus. The chief heirs of this attitude in the next 
generation were the Augustan elegists. They too revered 
Callimachus and were proud to be called docti. They too 
practiced favorite genres of Callimachus and the vewrepor, 
elegy and epigram. The zatyvov and the epyll continued to 
be written, but the former was subjected to different influ- 
ences, the latter achieved no striking success. The elegy and 
the inseparable epigram not only followed rather closely the 
principles of form laid down by the vewrepa, but they achieved 
a success that was due in no small measure to the acceptance 
and development of the principles as they appear in Catullus. 

The position of the Catullian distich in the development of 
that metre at Rome is the only feature of his elegiac work 
about which there is substantial agreement. It is recognized 
that he was less successful in this metre than in any other. 
He was consciously endeavoring to transplant the Greek dis- 
tich, but the result did not commend itself, in all respects, to 
the ears of those who succeeded him in the next generation. 
The distich was a form which required time and the touch of 


*Lafaye (Catulle et ses modéles) relies far too much on the metre as 
a guide. As Wilamowitz says “Catull fragte eben nicht danach, ob er 
es diirfte, wenn ihm in der schépferischen Stimmung des Augenblicks 
diese oder jene Form der griechischen Poesie auf die Lippen kam. 
Er hatte sich in ernster Arbeit aller dieser Formen bemiachtigt, etc.” 
(op. cit., 293). 
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many poets before the best results could be achieved. Catullus 
stood too near its beginnings and when we pass from such 
distichs as 


nam quaecumque homines bene cuiquam aut dicere possunt 
aut facere, haec a te dictaque factaque sunt 


to 
divitias alius fulvo sibi congerat auro 


et teneat multi iugera multa soli, 


we seem to be in a new world because we cannot follow the 
intermediate steps. In spite of his metrical genius, Catullus 
was unable to create in Latin a distich that was really dac- 
tylic; his distichs are heavy with spondees.' In this respect 
his successors greatly excelled him, although no one but Ovid 
very clearly approximated the lightness of the Greek form. 
They surpassed him also in the avoidance of harsh elisions,? 
and they were far more successful in adapting sense and 
syntax harmoniously to the metre.* All these are details 
which make for a flexible and musical verse. For this Catullus 
was striving just as earnestly as his successors, but they had 
the advantage of a long development which included the con- 
tributions of Catullus himself. For, in spite of his numerous 
spondees and harsh elisions, he is one of the long series of 
Roman poets who gradually developed expedients for the 


1 According to Plessis (Métrique), the proportion of spondees in the 
first four feet of the hexameter is (counting fractions of over 4 as 1): 
Catullus, 65 %, Propertius, 56%, Tibullus, 51%, Ovid (Am. and Trist.) 
46%. In the schemata ssss and dsss Catullus leads with 15 % and 26%, 
respectively. Lygdamus comes next with 10 % and 19%. In Ovid 
(Am, and Tr.), these proportions fall to about 2% and 13%. (For 
spondaic lines see p. 162.) 

In the pentameter (first hemistich), the scheme ss occurs: Catullus, 
34%, Lygdamus, 26%, Tibullus, 15%, Ovid, c. 12%, Propertius, 
11%. 

*Kirby Smith (Tibullus, Introd., p. 99, Notes, pp. 226, 280) and 
Siedow, De elisionis aphaeresis hiatus usu in hexametris Latinis ab 
Ennii usque ad Ovidii tempora (Diss., Gryphiae, 1911). Siedow gives 
very full and elaborate tables by means of which it is possible to compare 
the writers of hexameters (and pentameters) in almost any detail of 
elision, etc. His figures often disagree with those of his predecessors, 
but for our present purpose small differences are negligible. 

* Kirby Smith (op. cit., Introd,, pp. 101 ff.). Drachmann, Catuls Digt- 


ning, etc., 1887, pp. 33-37. 
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avoidance of these defects.1| This fact must not be forgotten 
while we are noting the attitude of the Augustans toward 
certain more obvious features of the Catullian distich. 

The Greeks employed occasional spondaic verses among 
their hexameter lines, frequently ended the pentameter with a 
polysyllabic word, and preferred to begin the pentameter with 
a dactyl and a spondee or (as second choice) two spondees. 
They did not treat each distich as a unit of thought and syntax, 
but allowed both to run on into the succeeding distich. In all 
these details Catullus followed the Greeks.? In the frequency 
of polysyllabic closes for the pentameter he even out-Greeked 
the Greeks. The example of Catullus was not consistently 
followed in any of these details, save the preference of ds as 
the beginning of the pentameter, and yet he was influential or 
—what amounts to the same thing—his successors, trained to 
finer appreciation by the work of a generation of poets, prove 
that he was in a measure right or wrong by their practice or 
rejection of these principles. His instinct in preferring to 
begin the pentameter with ds is supported by all, but they 
substituted for his second favorite (ss) dd. The spondaic 
hexameter was almost absolutely rejected by all the later 
elegists. Likewise there was little disposition to allow the 
run-on of thought and syntax from distich to distich; they 
prefer, or rather they developed, the ‘law of the distich’. 
The polysyllabic close of the pentameter found advocates in 
all save Ovid, who possibly influenced Propertius to abandon 
it, but the frequency of its use was greatly reduced. If then 
Catullus was in this metre ‘a beginner, too near his Greeks’, 
he had, nevertheless, in many ways shown how to begin, and 
the later development is in many details merely a refinement 
of the principles that he advocated,—often, it is true, to excess. 


*Cf, (on the history of dactylic expedients) Zingerle, Ovidius und 
sein Verhaltniss zu den Vorgangern, etc., 1869-1871; E. Bednara, De 
sermone dactylicor,, etc., Arch. lat. Lex., xiv (1906). 

* Catullus has twelve spondaic verses among the 323 hexameter lines 
of his elegiac distichs, or about 34%. This is no accident, nor is it 
accident that Propertius has only seven in 2005 lines (cf. Hosius’ text, 
p. 179), and Tibullus none at all, See Kirby Smith’s note on i, 3, 5, 
and Introd., p. 97, where it is stated that Ovid has only six spondaic 
verses in his elegiac poems. For statistics on the ‘law of the distich’ 
cf. Maurenbrecher, Beitrage, etc., Wachsmuth, (1897), p. 57. 
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One may perhaps go a step farther and say that the later 
elegists would have done well to follow the principles of Ca- 
tullus moreclosely. Emphasis has often been laid on the fact 
that the progress of every Roman metre was towards greater 
strictness of form and that an approximately perfect form is 
inevitably monotonous. It is always dangerous to dogmatize 
on such a point, but I feel with Plessis that the Ovidian dis- 
tich has reached this point of over-refinement and it is easy to 
select from the principles of Catullus several which, if prac- 
ticed more widely, would have rendered the distich a better 
and more varied vehicle of poetic expression than it became 
even in the hands of Tibullus and Propertius. As Ellis sug- 
gests, a Vergil might have moulded a still more perfect dis- 
tich than that of Ovid by following along the lines marked 
out by Catullus. The instinct of Catullus was right, it seems 
to me, in attempting to naturalize the spondaic verse, the poly- 
syllabic pentameter close, and the use of two spondees as the 
second best form in the first half of the pentameter, and the 
run-on of thought and syntax from distich to distich, for it is 
questionable whether the ‘law of the distich’ was a real im- 
provement. Propertius alone of the great elegists showed a 
disposition to follow the lead of Catullus, and it is to be re- 
gretted that he went over in his later work to the camp of Ovid. 

But although as a metrician Catullus supplied many details 
that were of service to succeeding elegists and several prin- 
ciples which they would have done well to use more exten- 
sively, it is not in his contributions to mere metrical technique 
that his chief importance lies. 

Elegy and epigram run a closely connected course in almost 
every period of their history. In addition to the metrical form 
(the distich is far the most important metre of epigram), the 
two genera so often overlap in content, in tone, and even in 
treatment, that no discussion of one genus is complete without 
frequent reference to the other ; indeed it is often difficult and 
sometimes impossible to classify a given poem in distichs as 
an elegy or as an epigram.1’ In the development of elegy 


*On the absence of distinctions cf. Reitzenstein, Pauly-Wissowa, 
(1907), s. v. Epigramm, col, 102. 

Epigram in the broadest sense includes small polymetrical poems 
(ralyna, nugae), for these differ in no respect save metre from the epi- 
gram in distichs, but the metre relates the latter more closely to elegy. 
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both among the Greeks and at Rome there is no doubt that 
epigram was one of the most important factors. The relation 
between elegy and epigram is best studied in the Augustan 
Age because the fullest and best elegiac material belongs to 
that period. In the work of the three great Augustans—to 
cite some obvious illustrations—epigrams stand side by side 
with elegies or are included bodily in elegies (Tib., I, 3, 55 f., 
Propert., II, 13, 35 f., IV, 7, 85 f., III, 13, 43-46, etc.), epigram- 
matic formulae and adornment are used, and many an elegy 
(or part of an elegy) is best explained as an expanded epi- 
gram or, if you like, an elegiac treatment of a theme which 
had been already expressed in epigram.t In Catullus also 
epigrams stand side by side with elegies and are embodied in 
elegies (65, 9-14; 68, 20-24, 91-100), epigrammatic formulae 
(68, 41 ff.) and ornament (68, 1 ff.) are used.2 But the last 
point—the process by which the epigram becomes an elegy— 
is the most important, and upon this Catullus throws a great 
light. In order to understand this aspect of Catullus’ work 
we must glance for a moment at that of the two generations 
which preceded him. 

Roman elegy is predominantly erotic and this erotic content 
is usually expressed in a gallant, romantic fashion—a point to 
which I shall recur later. The most interesting and probably 
the earliest attempts of the Romans in individual erotic ex- 
pression of this type are the epigrams of Valerius Aedituus, 
Q. Lutatius Catulus, and Porcius Licinus,—five in all, pre- 
served by Cicero, N. D., I, 28, 79, and Gellius, xix, 9. These 
little poems prove that more than two generations before the 
earliest dated elegy of Catullus (c. 59 B. c.) the Romans were 
beginning to feel the need of more delicate forms of expres- 


Conversely it is not unlikely that some epigrams are condensed 
elegies, cf. Reitzenstein, s. v. Epig., col. 92. A given theme is often 
treated in various ways in accordance with the genre chosen by the 
poet. Aclassic example is Horace’s Epode xi, an elegia iambis concepta, 
as Leo says (De Horatio et Archilocho, 9-10). Cf. also Catull., c. 60 
with 64, 154-157. But it is easy to make wrong inferences from this 
possibility about the nature of Alexandrian elegy as (for example) 
Reitzenstein and Troll have done. 

* Cf, Reitzenstein s, v. Epig., 88, 98, who cites Simonides A. P., xiii, 
26 on Catull. 68, 41 ff. and Philodemus A. P., x, 21 on 68, 1 ff. Add 
A. P. v, 235, 
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sion and had already attained considerable skill in the adapta- 
tion of Alexandrian models. All five epigrams embody Greek 
ideas, and the close resemblance of several to poems of the 
Greek Anthology together with their Meleagrian style shows 
where to look for their sources... From such beginnings a 
considerable literature of the same general type was developed, 
if we may believe Ovid, Tr. II, 441 ff., and Pliny, Epp., V, 3, 
5, those two betrayers of skeletons in the literary closets of 
Rome’s great men. It is unnecessary to describe this litera- 
ture, but it is important to note that the movement began with 
erotic epigram in distichs, spread to the brief polymetrical 
forms (as in Laevius), but did not include elegy until the time 
of Catullus. It is, in fact, fairly certain, although in view of 
the fragmentary condition of the literature of that period we 
cannot say quite certain, that Catullus was one of the earliest, 
if not as Friedrich and others say the earliest, of those who 
essayed elegy. He was certainly the most important and his 
few elegies are the earliest now extant. 

Catullus, then, was heir to both the forms of individual 
erotic expression practised by his predecessors, the epigram in 
distichs and the lighter lyric (mugae) in various metres,? and 
he developed both to the highest point of excellence. But he 
did more. He showed how a theme which he had himself 
expressed epigrammatically could be presented as an elegy 
and we may still follow the steps of the process. C. 85 is the 


*Custodes ovium (Porcius Licinus) is closely based on A. P., ix, 15: 
‘The lover’s soul is a fire’. Aufugit mi animus (Catulus) is probably 
derived from Callimachus xli (Wil.): ‘The lover’s soul flies to the 
loved one’. Dicere cum conor (Valerius Aedituus) is based on some 
Alexandrian version of the well known Sapphic motive, cf. Catull. c. 
51. On these epigrams, cf. Bittner, Porcius Licinus, etc., 96 ff., Reit- 
zenstein, s. v. Epig., coll. 96-97, and Leo, Rom. Litt., I, 437 f. 

* Both the distichic epigram and the polymetrical nugae are properly 
included, as has been said, under the terms ‘epigram’. Among the 
thousands of extant Greek and Roman epigrams almost any type of 
theme and (except for the restrictions imposed by the brevity of these 
poems) almost any type of treatment may be found. The epigram in 
distichs, however, is more closely connected with elegy by the bond of 
acommon metre. The student of elegy is interested primarily in those 
epigrams in distichs which treat erotic themes in the gallant manner. 
The best conception of nugae before the time of Catullus can be gained 
from the fragments of Laevius. Cf. Leo. Herm, (1914), 186 ff. 
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barest possible statement of a theme: ‘hate and love—torture 
that I do not understand ’—a whole human life in a couplet 
as Haupt said, or (to be more exact) the crisis of that life. 
In c. 75 the same situation is treated, still epigrammatically, 
but a little more fully. Probably this epigram is a little later 
in time, when the poet is able to reflect upon his situation; or 
the slightly calmer tone may be due to a calmer mood—the 
date really matters little. The essential thing is that the 
fuller treatment consists in adding the loved one’s name 
(Lesbia) and the cause of the poet’s torture (culpa, her faith- 
lessness ) with a hint of his loyalty (officio), so that the hate 
(odi, c. 85) which appears in the weakened form, nec bene 
velle, and the love (continued in spite of hate) receive an ex- 
planation which was not given in c. 85. But the reflective 
mood grows on the poet and in c. 76 the same situation is 
treated elegiacally. All the brief suggestions of the epigrams 
recur here in expanded form: the love and the poet’s loyalty 
(which are fully treated, vv. 1-14), the disrespect (which 
appears in many touches, v. 9, ingratae..menti, but especially 
v. 24); the poet’s torture (vv. 10, 12, 18-22, 25), the cause of 
it all—her faithlessness (6, 9, 24). The poet’s impotence is 
fully recognized and is the cause of his prayer for release. 
Again the actual date is of no importance, but the poem is 
psychologically later than either 85 or 75, at least, for Catullus 
is not only able to reflect, but sees clearly that his passion 
must be banished forever. This incomparable poem is, there- 
fore, a true elegy of the subjective-erotic type—an affectus 
per sensus, to quote Leo’s suggestive definition of an elegy. 


*To say that Catullus viewed c. 76 as an epigram is wrong. The 
argument of Jacoby, Rh. Mus., LX (1905), that it stands among epigrams 
is worthless because the ancients drew no sharp line between longer 
and shorter poems in distichs. If c. 76 is an epigram, then (with 
greater right) Catull. 65, Tib. II, 2, IV, 2-6, etc., are epigrams; or Sul- 
picia’s poems, Prop. II, 11, etc., are elegies because they stand among 
elegies. Such makeshift terms as ‘epigram with elegiac development 
of thought’ (Jacoby), ‘short elegy’ (Reitzenstein), or ‘epigrammatic 
elegy’ (Crusius), if applied to c. 76, would concede the point I am 
making: that this poem considered by itself is—to quote Jacoby— 
‘schlechthin eine Elegie’. Its presence among epigrams is a matter of 
ancient grouping and publication, and is not unique; cf., on such an- 
cient collections, Wilamowitz, op. cit. 278 ff., although he seems wrong 
in his belief that Catullus published his own liber. 
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The Augustans tried this very theme (Prop. III, 17, Ov. A. 
III, 11), but no other treatment approaches the pathos and 
power of Catullus.? 

Cc. 70 and 72 illustrate the first two stages of the same 
process. C. 70, dating from the happy period of the love, is 
the epigrammatic expression of Lesbia’s mot (vv. 1-2) together 
with the poet’s distrust cast in the form of an old sententia 
on women’s vows which Catullus probably learned from 
Callim., A. P., v. 5 (6), cf. 186. C. 72, of about the same 
date as c. 75, recalls the happy past as expressed in c. 70, and 
expands this recollection by contrasting the unhappy present 
(the knowledge of Lesbia’s injuria and the poet’s love in 
spite of disrespect, vv. 5-8). The tendency to reflect is clear, 
and the first step is taken towards the composition of an 
elegy. But Catullus did not in this case take the final step, 
although a part of c. 76 (cf. 85) is identical in thought. By 
similar processes cc. 99, 101, 107, might easily have been 
developed into elegies. 

Thus Catullus had begun to work into subjective-erotic 
elegy by way of epigram. In this he anticipates one of the 
most important methods of Augustan elegy. In the latter, 
however, it is usually necessary to compare a given elegy with 
an epigram of different authorship, Greek or Roman,—Pro- 
pertius, III, 8, with Catullus, cc. 92, 83, for example; in 
Catullus both elegy and epigrams are the poet’s own. Such 
comparisons as Tib. iv, 4, with its basis (Sulpicia’s little poem, 
iv, 11) illustrate the mere method best, but the love is not the 
poet’s. Catullus, therefore, affords the best illustration of the 
development of subjective-erotic elegy from epigram by one 
and the same poet. In him, too, one can see most clearly the 
fact that these forms were specially suited to his genius, but 


*Cf. also Smith’s Tibullus, Introd. p. 55 (on Tib. II, 4). In c. 8, 
Catullus shows how a very similar theme may be treated in the light 
lyric. The situation, the tone, and many details of the style, are 
strongly influenced by comedy, as Leo, Der Monolog, 1908, pp. 81, 103, 
110, and (more fully) Morris, Trans. Conn. Acad., xv (1909), 143 ff., 
have proved. Propert. II,5,and Ovid, A., III, 11, show that this theme 
also is well suited to elegy. A. P., V,107 (Philodemus), cited by Troll 
(De elegiae Rom. origine, 1911, pp. 30-31), is a partial parallel 

*Prop., I, 15 has some strong resemblances. 
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when one considers how excellent a vehicle the elegy would 
have been for the expression of his love for Lesbia ’—how 
excellent, indeed, are the two elegies (68, 76), in which he 
has expressed that love, one cannot help surmising that the 
reai reason for the meagre elegiac production of Catullus is 
that such elegies were something new in Graeco-Roman litera- 
ture; that he was feeling his way towards a new type of elegy 
—a type for which he had no exact Greek models. At least 
the relation of elegy to epigram in Catullus has all the marks 
of a genre in the early stages of its development.? But 
whether this is true or not, Catullus still remains for us the 
pioneer in Roman elegy, even if we mean by this term that 
many of the noteworthy features of his elegy are Greek in 
origin and that he was merely the first to introduce them into 
Roman literature. His importance in the history of elegy will 
be in direct proportion to the number and value of those ele- 
ments which his few elegies possess in common with Greek 
literature on the one hand and Augustan elegy on the other, 
for these are the elements, no matter whether invented by the 
Greeks or by Catullus, which enter into the composition of the 
genre at the period of its greatest success. I have already 
emphasized a feature which concerns the development of 
elegy from epigram and in that connection I have had occa- 
sion to refer to matters of content and form in which Catullus 
anticipates Augustan elegy. It is now necessary to deal more 
fully with these identities or resemblances and to add others 
which may be gleaned from a closer scrutiny of Catullian 


elegy.’ 


1Cf. F. Jacoby, Rh. Mus., lx (1905), 84 Anm, 1. 

*Theocr. (?) Epig. 4 has been discussed from the same point of view 
by Wilamowitz (Textgesch. der. griech. Bukol., 1906, 199-202). If one 
compares this poem with Catullus, c. 76, and the related epigrams, and 
both with Augustan elegy, it is evident that Catullus has gone very 
much farther in the development. The Greek poem has much more of 
the character of epigram. 

°The remainder of this paper deals rather strictly with the elegies. 
The evidence of those epigrams in distichs (cc. 99, 101, 107) which have 
most in common with elegy, or of passages (not in distichs) which are 
elegiac in tone, e. g., the Ariadne episode of c. 64, is regarded as 
merely subsidiary. The influence of the entire work of Catullus upon 
Augustan elegy is one which it is unnecessary for me to discuss at 
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The elegies of Catullus are five in all: 65-68, and 76. The 
most important feature of c. 76 has already been noted—the 
subjective-erotic character, which is the most important feature 
of Augustan elegy. The situation, which was also treated by 
the Augustans, is not one to be calmly written out with studied 
art by a man of Catullus’ temperament. The crisis is too 
great. The other elegies were composed in a calmer, if less 
inspired, mood—a mood more closely approximating that in 
which the vast majority of Augustan elegies were written— 
and afford therefore a better basis of comparison. From c. 
76 I will add but one more detail—the prayer to the gods for 
release. The prayer is common enough in Augustan elegy 
and this particular form is found in Prop. III, 17. In Greek 
elegy and epigram the prayer is so widespread that one is in- 
clined to reject Reitzenstein’s idea that c. 76 illustrates the 
development of the votive epigram.! 

The Coma Berenices (c. 66) and the missive elegy (65) 
which accompanies it contribute several points of interest. 
The address to Hortalus (65, 1, cf. 68, 11, etc. to Mallius) is 
the earliest instance in Roman elegy of the half-dialogue form 
which had been characteristic of the genre from the earliest 
times. The persons addressed represent two types so common 
in the Augustan Age?: the prominent man whose relations 


length, although I must touch upon it here and there. As Wilamowitz 
says, ‘Als dieses lateinische Gedichtbuch und zugleich dieser Dichter 
mit seiner Leidenschaft und seinem Freimut einmal da war, ward er 
seinen Landsleuten Voraussetzung und Vorbild der Dichtung nicht 
minder als die Griechen’, (Sappho, etc., 294) ; and much remains to 
be done in making this influence clear. A dissertation on Catullus’ re- 
lation to Propertius is in preparation according to Jacoby, Rh. Mus., 
Ixix (1914), 304. 

1S, v. Epig., 102. He compares A. P., xii, 131 (Posidippus). A bet- 
ter parallel is the elegy of Poseidippus of Thebes discussed by Diels 
(S. B. Berlin, 1898, 847-858). although it is later than Catullus. 

* There is one interesting parallel in the Augustan Age, but it is an 
epigram. Propertius, I, 22 is, like Catullus, c. 65, a poem answering 
the request (not here an actual request) of a friend in which are in- 
serted (vv. 3-8) verses on the death of a relative. The disproportion 
of the parenthesis or insertion produces the same effect in both poems 
and in both there is an apostrophe. The tendency of Catullus to com- 
pose in this way is marked (see below on c. 68). Propertius probably 
had in mind c. 68, 89 ff., as well as c. 65, for his attitude towards the 
pulvis Etrusca is the same as that of Catullus towards Troia. 

If Leo’s idea that Prop., I, 22 is incomplete were correct (cf. Nachr. 
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with the poet resemble closely those of the later patrons, al- 
though Hortalus was probably not a real patron of Catullus; 
and the intimate amicus (Mallius). The latter type is the 
more important, for it is to such amici that many of the purest 
subjective-erotic elegies of later time are addressed. The in- 
trusion of a Hortensius, a Messalla, or a Maecenas into such 
an elegy naturally imposes a restraint upon the poet (cf. Tib., I, 
1, Prop., II, 1, etc.). This restraint, however, does not apply to 
many of the other important characteristics of elegy and c. 65 
is not of the subjective-erotic type. 

The lines on the death of the poet’s brother (vv. 5-14, cf. 
68, 19-24, 91-100) illustrate that note of grief in which the 
ancients were inclined to find the very source of elegy. Its 
presence in the earliest elegies of Catullus may indicate that 
he too held to this tradition and that he was led to elegy by 
this path. However this may be, he wrote no entire elegy on 
this theme, no real epicede, such as his contemporaries, both 
Greek and Roman (Parthenius and Calvus), and his succes- 
sors wrote. He combines the theme with others. 

Another detail of c.65 which obviously anticipates an im- 
portant feature of Augustan elegy is the mythological zapa- 
Serypa (vv. 13-14, 19-24). These cases do not illustrate the 
poet’s love for woman (the most important type), neverthe- 
less, they show the tendency of the elegist to seek in myth 
parallels to his own experiences and emotions. Moreover, 
the allusive manner in which they are introduced is a favorite 
trick of Callimachus (cf. c. 66) and the Augustans. Catullus 
does not dwell on the story of Itylus (14), still less upon that 
of Cydippe (19-24). He alludes to both stories as if for his 
readers an allusion were enough. In this lies also a touch of 
that doctrina which characterizes so much of elegy. Vv. 19- 
24 are especially in point. The purpose of c. 65 is, as has 
been said, to accompany and introduce the translation of Cal- 
limachus (c. 66). Wilamowitz has called attention to the 


Gott. Ges. W., 1898, 469 f.), we might believe that the poem was once long 
enough to be termed an elegy; but the very disproportion of the par- 
enthesis in both poems argues against this and increases the weight of 
the arguments which Wilamowitz has brought forward (Sappho, 297). 
The two poets were seeking the same bizarre effect and the influence 
of Catullus seems clear. 
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fact that Catullus with sure poetic instinct composed c. 65 in 
the manner of Callimachus, and his most successful imitation 
of that manner is this allusive reference without even a name 
to the famous apple-girl elegy of the master, the Cydippe.t 

The Coma Berenices possesses unique importance because 
here we may see—through the medium of translation, it is 
true—what a complete erotic elegy of Callimachus was like. 
The meagre fragments of the Greek show that Catullus is 
translating his original as closely as one poet can be expected 
to translate another. The main features of the poem, there- 
fore, may safely be regarded as Callimachean, and its bearing 
upon our problem lies in the agreement of many of these feat- 
ures with those of Catullus and later elegy. 

The ostensible theme of the poem, the apotheosis of the 
Coma, is itself an instance of that doctrina which Catullus 
and the Augustans admired in Callimachus and there are other 
traces of the same tendency in vv. 45 f., 48, 51 ff., and, in gen- 
eral, the astronomy. Aside from c. 65 (see above) Catullus 
made attempts of this kind in c. 68, 53 f., 107-114, cf. also the 
myth of Laodamia. From another point of view also the 
theme is interesting. The speaking tress belongs to the same 
category as the talking tombstones, statues, chaplets, and es- 
pecially doors, which are found in ancient poetry. This idea 
also Catullus first employed in Roman elegy (c. 67) and was 
followed by Propertius (1, 16). 

The allusive treatment of myth (Endymion, wv. 5-6, the 
Chalybes 48, ales equos 53-54, Locridos 54), often very ob- 
scure, show that Catullus may have taken this trait from Cal- 
limachus (see on cc. 65 and 68). Callimachus does not dwell 
on any myth, although that of Ariadne’s crown (59 ff.) offered 
a temptation since it was closely parallel to the story of the 
Coma. Among the Augustans Propertius especially follows 
the same method, e. g., I, 2, 15-20, etc., etc. 

The erotic is not, of course, the peculiar subjective type; in- 
deed the poet makes the Tress his mouthpiece for the subtle 
analysis of Berenice’s love of Ptolemy (13-34), as well as 


*Reden und Vortrage, 1902, 220 ff. For further discussion of myth 
see pp. 179. Other details of c. 65 are included in the remarks on c, 
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of her own love for Berenice.1 But recognizing this device, 
which is essentially the same as that of Propertius’ Arethusa 
and Ovid’s Heroides (for the Tress is a person), we gain 
some notion of Callimachus’ manner in presenting the love of 
others. The details of this manner are familiar to the student 
of Augustan elegy—the dulcia nocturnae . . . vestigia rixae 
(13),? the frequent questions and answers, the erotic senten- 
tiae based on experience (17 ff., 31 f.), the girl weeping and 
lamenting at parting from her lover (19 ff.), the reference to 
her parting words (though Callimachus spares us her speech!), 
the curse upon steel workers (48 ff.), the protests of undying 
love on the part of the Tress—all these could be paralleled 
again and again, if it were necessary, for they are common- 
places of erotic elegy, but (and here lies the great distinction) 
the Augustans employ them in picturing their own amours as 
well as the amours of others. In Catullian elegy, however, 
only one of these details can be paralleled (the protestation 
of love, 68, 159-160, cf. c. 76), because he has written no elegy 
on a similar situation. 

The manner in which the erotic is worked into the poem is 
of greater significance. The ostensible theme is, as has been 
said, the apotheosis of the Coma, i.e., the elegy is supposed 
to be a narrative. But the narrative is so broken by the pre- 
sentation of Berenice’s love and the Coma’s love that these 
become the more important themes. The poet avails himself 
of Conon’s brilliant idea, the identification of the constellation 
with the votive Coma, to compliment the royal pair by ex- 
panding the motive for the vow (Berenice’s love) and the 
feelings of the Coma into erotic pictures. These reflections 


* Berenice and Ptolemy are presented as a pair of lovers. The fact 
that they are man aud wife makes no difference with many of the de- 
tails, cf. pp. 181 ff. on the treatment of amours as marriage. Wilamowitz 
thinks that Catullus has rendered his original coarsely here and in v. 
81, but this is very unlikely. 

*The best proof that Callimachus often spoke in propria persona 
when narrating the love of others is found in the long fragment from 
the Cydippe (Ox. Pap. vii, 15 ff.). There the poet breaks off his nar- 
rative (vv. 3-8) with self-address and reflection, addresses Acontius 
(vv. 40, 44, 53, etc.), gives his source (53 f., 77), and expresses his own 
resolve (78). This is also the technique of the later hexameter narra- 
tive (epyllion), cf. c. lxiv and the Ciris, 
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of feeling are skilfully connected with the narrative and con- 
tain touches of narrative, and the manner in which Callimachus 
passes from one to the other, from fact to feeling,? is a marked 
characteristic of later elegy. The closest Augustan parallels 
are naturally to be found in those elegies which, like this, 
profess to tell a story, e. g., Prop., III, 7 (Paetus), IV, 3 (Are- 
thusa), but the method, as a method, is not less characteristic 
of the subjective-erotic elegy, e. g., Tib., I. 3, Prop., I, 8, 1,17, 
etc. Naturally in these elegies the events on which the feeling 
is based are usually allotted little space. In Catullus c. 68 we 
find clear traces of this same method: the picture of the poet’s 
love overbalances the ostensible theme (the praise of Allius) 
and the love is presented partly in narrative (51 ff., 67 ff., 131 
ff.), partly in reflection (135 ff.).? 

All estimates of Catullian elegy must be based in large part 
upon his longest and most elaborate elegiac composition, c. 68. 
Unfortunately the unique features of this poem have blinded 
many scholars to the presence of other elements which give it 
an important position in the development of the genre. No 


1 Cf. especially 15-32 (Berenice’s acts and love), 37-50 (the apotheosis 
of the Coma and, in contrast, her feeling, cf. 69-79), 93-04 (the Coma’s 
final cry of despair). 

? Troll, De elegiae Rom. origine, 34 ff., makes good remarks on elegiac 
composition, but does not mention Catull., c. 68. He strains the evi- 
dence of c. 66 by inferring from its resemblance to Prop., III, 21, 12, 
and 17 that Propertius must have had as models many elegies in which 
the Greek poet passed from an erotic colon like 66, 1-38 (? he doesn’t 
specify the lines) to a colon loaded with doctrina. One may believe 
that there were many such Alexandrian elegies without assuming that 
they were models for definite Roman elegies. Evidence derived from 
the structure of Roman poems requires strong support of a different 
character before it can be used to determine the sources of those 
poems. 

Schneider (Callimachea II, 39) and Wilamowitz (Textg. Bukol., 127 
f.) deny that the Bepevixns IAéxapos was one of the Aira. They present 
no real arguments, however, and it is obvious that the poem gives the 
airwv of the youngest constellation; it is really the most modern of 
Aetia, The date of the original collection of Aetia was apparently 
rather early in Callimachus’ life, cf. Hunt in Oxyrh. Papyri, vii, 18, but 
this poem was certainly one of his latest works (see Ellis’ notes on c. 
66). It may then have been attached to the other elegies, all of which 
seem to have been grouped at least under the title Aetia, cf. Wilamo- 
witz, op. cit. 
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other elegy is epistolary in the intimate sense in which the 
term applies to this poem, no other elegy has so varied a 


_content connected by bonds so loose, and none is arranged 


‘with anything like the same complicated symmetry. And yet 


all of these peculiarities, when viewed from the historical 
standpoint, appear rather as extreme forms of phenomena 
common enough in the genre than as something entirely un- 
related. The intimate epistolary character of 68 is but a 
variant of the common half-dialogue The loose combina- 
tion of several themes, however extreme in this case, never- 
theless falls into line with the methods of Tibullus (I, 1, II, 
I and 5) and even Propertius (II, 34). No discussion of 
these features will be attempted here, but upon the third 
point, the symmetry of 685, some new light can perhaps be 
thrown. As a preliminary to this, however, it is necessary 
that I should state my attitude towards the problem of unity. 

The question whether the poem is in any sense a unity has 
been so ardently debated that the assertion of one’s point of 
view has become, as Hugo Magnus has said, a veritable 
creed. I will hasten to state my creed: I am a unitarian! 
The bonds which connect the three main sections of the poem 
are so strong that it seems to me impossible to separate even 
68? from the rest. All the arguments of the separatists have 
been satisfactorily met save that of the violent transition 
between v. 40 and 41. The most ingenious effort to explain 
this (that of Lucas, Festschr. fiir Vahlen, 1900, 318 ff.) is not 
convincing because of the lack of cogent analogies, and I am 
inclined to assume that a passage has been lost after v. 40, of 
essentially the same content as vv. 149-150. In addition there 
is an argument for unity which I have not found in the 
voluminous literature on the subject. It has already been 
remarked (after Wilamowitz) how cleverly Catullus adapted 
the style of c. 65 to that of c. 66, for which it serves as an 
introduction. In the present poem vv. 149-160 (68°) serve as 
a close to 68> (even the separatists admit this) and the con- 
nection in content between this close and 68? has often been 


*H. Peter’s treatment of the letter (Der Brief, p, 179) is very un- 
satisfactory so far as elegy is concerned. Birger, Herm. XL (1905), 
324-325. makes some good remarks. Before Catullus there are no real 
elegiac letters extant. What were the émorodai of Aratus? 
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urged by the unitarians. Now 68 is adapted in style also to 
68, as well as to 685. The style of 68 is now elevated, now 
epistolary (especially 27-40),—elevated because it serves as 
an introduction to the elevated Laudatio (68°), epistolary, 
because Catullus refers in it to certain matters contained in 
Allius’ letter. In the same way 68° is primarily elevated in 
style, because it serves as a close to the Laudatio, but also 
epistolary (cf. vv. 149-150, with 10, 32, 39-40), because it is a 
close to 68? as well; it unites the threads of the entire pre- 
ceding part of the poem. With the analogy of c. 65 in mind 
we may feel certain, therefore, that the composite style of 68+ 
and 68° is intentional—that the two are thus linked together. 

If c. 68 is a unity, the main parts of the poem are arranged: 
A. Introduction (1-40), B. Centre (41-148), C. Close (149- 
160), reverting to both A and B; or—and this is a more illu- 
minating arrangement—ABA’, an elevated centre inserted in an 
epistle, for the introduction and the close are written about 
the centre. So the long portion on Ariadne and Theseus is 
inserted in c. 64, and that on the death of Catullus’ brother in 
c. 65. The same structure is characteristic of the two main 
parts of the poem, since lines of grief (20-24) are inserted in 
c. 68%, and again more fully (89-100) in 68>. If then one 
separates c. 68 into two poems, it remains true that both have 
the same type of structure.? 

Now the point of structure which has been most difficult to 


explain is the complicated symmetry of c. 68°, whether this is 
considered a separate poem or not. Here the three main 


themes (friendship, love, grief) are arranged with the utmost 
nicety, so that the reader is led from the first (A, friendship) 
through the second (B, love) to the third (C, grief) and back 
once more to the starting point: the scheme in outline is 
ABCBA. The details of this arrangement have been endlessly 
discussed, but for present purposes they are not essential. 
The present question is: Can this type of structure be corre- 
lated with the history of elegiac composition? This question 
can be answered in the affirmative. The right line of expla- 
nation is indicated by the structure of cc. 66 and 64. The 
method of Callimachus as shown in c. 66 (see above, p. 172 f.) 


*Except, of course, that there are three main subjects in c. 68> of 
which the lines of grief are made the centre by means of the symmetry. 
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results in a structure characterized by constant digressions 
from the avowed theme to which the poet as constantly re- 
turns. This method and this structure remained cha-acter- 
istic of elegy, and such narrative elegies as c. 66 are closely 
related to hexameter narratives, like c.64. Both are, indeed, 
émm;” both present a woman’s love by methods which are 
often identical. Now the feature of the structure of c. 64— 
the insertion of the lines on the Vestis—is well understood. 
It can be traced from the Homeric digression (e. g. Il. 9, 
529-599, 11, 671-769) by way of Hesiod’s Shield and its 
various descendants in Alexandrian epos and epyll (e. g. 
Moschus, V, 27-62, Theoc. I, 28-56) to Catullus, who, while 
retaining many of its traditional details, has so extended 
them as to produce an effect unexampled elsewhere. There is 
a gradation from the simpler forms of such digressions, in 
which the poet leaves the main path for but a short space, to 
those which occupy so large a part of the poem as to over- 
shadow the ostensible subject. When this happens, as in cc. 
64, 65, 66, one feels that the digression (or insertion) is really 
the main theme. All these forms are, however, but varying 
developments of the same original. From the historical point 
of view, therefore, it is better to explain the complicated 
structure of c. 68> as an extreme development of a feature 
common in poetry intended for recitation than to assume a 
transfer to elegy of the structure of the Pindaric ode (Lafaye), 
the Terpandrian vouos (Westphal), or the carmen figuratum 


The narrative is broken after v. 14, resumed at v. 33, 51, 79 (for the 
future belongs to the narrative). The parts which are in the main 
digressions (15-32, 39-50, 69-78) contain touches of narrative. For this 
part of the ‘talk’ nature of elegy, cf. e. g. Reitzenstein, Epigramm u. 
Skol., 46 ff. 

* Wilamowitz (Sappho, etc., pp. 290 ff.) has asserted that, beginning 
with the recitation poetry of the Hellenistic Age, there is no generic 
distinction between epos, elegy, and epigram, cf. the Aourpa Ila\\déos 
and Aira (both in distichs) with the Hecale (in hexameters), Theok. 
viii (hexameters combined with distichs). It is true that the same 
type of content is often cast in hexameters or in distichs and this ap- 
plies to cc. 64 and 66 (Ariadne and Berenice), but one must beware 
of saying that al/ the varieties of content found in distichs can also be 
found in hexameters or even that the ancients would have treated them 
in the same way in these two forms. The typical elegy of the Augus- 
tan Age is far removed from anything extant in hexameters, although 
many details of treatment are the same. 
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(Lucas). But whether we ascribe this development to some 
Alexandrian poet! (Vahlen), or to Catullus himself (Fried- 
rich), it found no imitators and throws no light on the later 
elegy.2. The reverse is true of other features which we must 
now consider. 

The three main themes of the poem—grief, friendship, love— 
all appear in Augustan elegy. -The first has already been dis- 
cussed. Friendship is dealt with primarily in 68, the Lau- 
datio Alli, which has been termed by Reitzenstein * the model 
of an Alexandrian encomium. There is, however, no real 
evidence that the Alexandrians composed elegiac encomia of 
this sort. The encomiastic element is common enough in 
Greek elegy from the earliest times, and in Augustan elegy 
there are numerous passages and even whole elegies of this 
character. It is a traditional feature of elegy which naturally 
became common at Rome when Rome acquired a court and 
poets became not only clients but courtiers. The real impor- 
tance, however, of this feature as it appears in c. 68 lies in the 
character of the encomium: the person praised is not a patron 
or an emperor, but an amicus, and the praise is rendered not 
for some military or political service, but for service to the 
poet in a love affair. In other words, the encomium is con- 
nected with the subjective-erotic element. This type of en- 
comium is absolutely unparalleled in Greek elegy. With 
Augustan elegy, however, it has a decided connection. The 
general relation of Catullus to Allius is the same as that of 
Propertius to such amici, for example, as Gallus (I, 5, 10, 
13, 20), Bassus (I, 4), Ponticus (I, 7, 9). Catullus had 
begun to reflect in elegy the erotic experiences of that gay 


*The digressions of Callimachus were blamed by Lucian. Ids dei 
ior, 57. 

? Reitzenstein (Epigramm u. Skol., 46, Anm.) compares the structure of 
68> with that of a number of early Greek elegies (Tyrtaeus, 10, Xeno- 
phanes, 2; Solon, 12, etc.) as bi-partite, except that in the centre a main 
thought (the lines on Catullus’ brother) is developed to an independent 
part (so, c. 66). In this ‘exception’, however, lies a difference which 
renders 68> tripartite. The early elegies cited by Reitzenstein are, 
moreover, unified treatments of a single theme, not combinations of 
two or three. They are not constructed like c. 68>, but their method of 
dealing with a theme throws light on the origin of this structure. 

v. Epig., 88. 
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circle of which he was a member, just as Tibullus and espe- 
cially Propertius reflected like experiences of a like circle in 
the Augustan Age. The praise of an amicus for erotic officia 
to the poet is but an aspect of this tendency.* 

The grateful praise of Allius with its allusion to a happy 
past is intended to give Allius some consolation in his present 
woes; although it is not as much as the poet would like to do 
~ (quod potui ... munus, etc., 149-150). But with this we 
must stop, for it is not intended to reconcile Allius with an 
estranged sweetheart, as Vahlen and (with greater exaggera- 
tion) von Mess have asserted.?_ Catullus is not ‘der Arzt und 
erfahrener Rathgeber’ (von Mess) and he nowhere claims to 
be an erotic expert. Such a claim would indeed make of him 
an elegist of the most advanced type! In reality the utmost 
that he can do towards reconciling his friend is the prayer 
sitis felices et tu simul et tua vita (155). If he were here 
practising the Propertian principle possum ego diversos iterum 
coniungere amantes (I, 10, 15), he is not the poet to express 
himself so vaguely.® 


1F, Jacoby, Rh. Mus., Ixix (1914), 393 ff., has emphasized the re- 
semblances of the circles in which Catullus and Propertius moved, 
remarking that many Augustan elegies are just as much ‘ Gelegens- 
heitsgedichte’ as the nugae of Catullus. We may add that the services 
of Allius (68, 12, 41 ff., 67-69, 149-150) are closely related to those 
which Catullus rejects from Furius and Aurelius (c. 11), and that 
Allius’ appeal for poems of comfort is probably like that which 
Catullus makes to Cornificius (c. 38), cf. also c. 6 (promise to extol the 
amour of Flavius). 

In Greek literature the closest parallels occur in comedy, e. g. the 
services of Pistoclerus to Mnesilochus (Bacchides), cf. Stratippocles 
reproaches to Chaeribulus (Epid., 112 ff.). The amici of comedy have 
many traits in common with the amici of elegy, cf. Leo, Pl. Forsch.,? 
126 ff., De Horatio et Archil, p. 14, and P. Troll, De elegiae Rom, 
origine (1911), p. 12. Troll believes that tne amici of Roman elegy 
represent a fusion of the amici of the véa and the sodales of epigram, 
and that this fusion had taken place in Alexandrian elegy. This view 
is rendered very unlikely by the general similarity of the amici in Ca- 
tullus’ nugae, c. 68>, and in Propertius. 

? Vahlen, S.-B. preuss. Akad., xliv (1902), 1043. Von Mess, Rh. Mus., 
Ixiii (1908), 488-494. 

* Allius had asked Catullus for comfort in erotic woe (1-8, 10), but 
there is no hint that he looked for reconciliation with his sweetheart. 
Part of his request at least was for original poetry by Catullus, for 
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The services of Allius concerned Catullus and Lesbia. It is 
not unnatural therefore that in the praise of these services the 
subjective-erotic element should play a large part, and, in fact, 
the part is so large that this, not the eulogy, is the main theme. 
In typical details the workmanship foreshadows that of the 
Augustan elegists. The first of these details is the employ- 
ment of myth in accordance with its erotic value to the poet- 
lover—a characteristic of Augustan elegy too common to 
require illustration.1 Catullus selects that part of the Lao- 
damia story which illustrates the coming of Lesbia to her 
lover, her beauty, and her love (73-86, 105-130), just as Pro- 
pertius selects another part of the same myth to illustrate his 
love for Cynthia even after death (I, 19, 7-10). The poet 
dwells on this myth more at length than his main purpose 
requires, chiefly because he wishes to use it as a transition to 
the theme of his brother’s death: it serves a double purpose. 
The main point of comparison, however, is the greatness of 
Laodamia’s love (73, 88, esp., 106-131) which led her to an 
act like that of Lesbia. In its essential point therefore the 
myth is a genuine mapdadeyya of the Augustan type? A 


Catullus speaks of the munus which he sends in the first person (quod 
potui, etc,, 149), using apparently a formula of eulogy, cf. Isoc., [pds 
Nixoxdéa, 54, ody dre yryvwoKw rium ce rovros ois 
Tvyxdvw Suvvduevos The other request was probably for books (33 ff.) ; 
or von Mess may be correct in considering that both requests were for 
poems by Catullus; (1) light erotic poems (cf. 17 ff.), (2) elevated 
poetry. The view of Vahlen that Allius requested Lesbia is to me 
unthinkable and is refuted by the content of c. 68>. 

1Except in Tib., who avoided this type of ornament, but cf. II, 3, 
11-32, I, 5, 45-6. 

*Good Greek parallels occur as early as Theognis (1123-1128, 1287- 
1294, 1345-1350), cf. Reitzenstein, Epig. u. Skol., p. 84. The method of 
Catullus is, however, that of Antimachus tempered by Alexandrinism. 
Antimachus, we are told by Plutarch, consoled his grief ééapsOunoduevos 
Tas hpwikas cvudopds, etc., and the fulness of Catullus’ treatment as well 
as the use to which he puts the myth in connection with his brother’s 
death bear witness to the vitality of the Antimachean method even in 
a poet who echoes the dislike expressed by Callimachus for Antimachus 
himself. Probably the story of Laodamia occurred in the Lyde intro- 
duced by the old 4 of formula, cf. c. 68, 73, ut quondam, but Catullus 
took it, not from Homer, Antimachus, or Euripides, but from some late 
Greek source—hence the apparent ‘ Souveranitat ’ which Friedrich finds 
in his version. 
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simpler example of the same type is the comparison of the 
poet’s attitude towards Lesbia’s infidelities with that of Juno 
towards those of Jupiter! (138-140)—and this passage sug- 
gests another point which requires more than passing mention. 

In vv. 135-148 Catullus shows that he is aware of Lesbia’s 
furta, but is willing to put up with them. This is the first 
instance in elegy of that complaisance which is so often ex- 
pressed by the Augustans, cf. Tib., IV, 14, II, 3 Prop, 
II, 18, 1-4, II, 20, 13 f., II, 16, 25 ff., II, 32, 23 ff. (connected 
as in Catullus with myths which justify the poet) : 


sin autem longo nox una aut altera lusu 
consumpta est, non me crimina parva movent. 
Tyndaris ipsa Venus... 


Cf. Ovid, A., III, 14, 1 ff., etc. The attitude of Catullus is the 
same as that of his successors and his method of presenting it 
became a favorite one with them, but they had another method 
not found in Catullus, for they made this principle part of 
their didactic system, cf. especially Propertius, II, 18.? 

The pictorial character of vv. 71-2, 133-4 (the two passages 
must be combined to secure all the details) has often been 
noted, cf. e. g. Friedrich, p. 463. But it is only when we com- 
pare this picture with c. 64, 52-70 (statuesque Ariadne) and 
such passages in Augustan elegy as Prop., I, 3, 1 ff. (picture 
of sleeping Cynthia), Tib., I, 5,45-6 (see Smith’s notes), Tib., 
II, 5, 1 ff. (Apollo), that we see that striving for pictorial 
effects of which the Augustans were so fond. Such passages 
probably developed from the closely related type—an avowed 
description of a work of art whether real or imagined. The 
latter type begins with Homer’s lines on the shield of Achilles 
(IL, 18, 478 ff.), but both types are especially frequent in the 
Hellenistic and Alexandrian period, and it was from the later 
Greeks that the Romans probably learned the lesson.’ 


*The citation of divine example is common enough, cf. Cl. Ph., vi 
(1911), 63, and add Eurip. Hippol., 433 ff., Asclep. A. P., V, 64, 5 f. 

*Cf. Cl. Phil., V (1910), 36 and VI (1911), 64-65. 

*Examples of the same type as that under discussion, i. e., the effort 
to approximate the effects of the painter, sculptor, etc., are: Apol- 
lonius Rh., Argon., IV, 42-46 (Medea fleeing to join Jason), Moschus, 
II, 125-130 (Europa on the bull’s back), etc. Examples of the avowed 
description of works of art: Eurip., Andromeda fr. 124 N., the Plato 
epigrams, Theoc., I, 32 ff., Apollon., I, 730-767, etc., etc. There is no 
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There is a strong tendency on the part of the Augustan 
elegists to present their amours with all the glamour of 
romance. Realistic passages are common enough, derived 
both from literature and life, but there is a tendency to trans- 
mute these elements into something of a loftier character,’ 
and the total effect is to ennoble those details which are often 
intrinsically base.2 In this tendency, to a greater degree per- 
haps than in any other of its broader aspects, Roman elegy 
reflects Roman life, and in this also Catullus anticipates the 
Augustans. Lesbia was in birth and social position immeasur- 
ably above the Delias and Cynthias of later time, but so far as 
we can compare the picture of Catullus’ passion as reflected 
in his verse with the pictures painted by his successors the 
traits are remarkably alike even in detail. To gain a complete 
impression of Catullus’ love one must read all the Lesbia 
poems, but our present purpose is to determine what are some 
of the more important details which contribute to the generally 
lofty tone of the elegies and how these details are presented. 

Catullus often attests Lesbia’s beauty (68, 71 ff., 131 ff., cf. 
41, 51, etc.), but formosa is to him much more than physical 
charm (cc. 86, 8,26). No poet has excelled him in producing 
a vivid impression of deep and sincere passion, and no poem 
has contributed more to this impression than the elegy c. 76. 
To him his love was as pure as that of a father for his 
children (c. 72) and for Lesbia he had already given expres- 
sion to this thought in 68, 119-124, where Laodemia’s love 
(with which Lesbia’s is compared) is likened to that which 
an aged man feels for his infant grandson. Indeed, the bond 
(76, 3, cf. 109, 87, 3) between them was to him so sacred that 
he considered himself bound as by the pledges of marriage 


doubt that there were passages of both kinds in Alexandrian elegy. 
On the use of these passages in narrative, cf. Norden, Einl. in Alt., 
1912, 450-451. 

1 Reitzenstein, for example, shows this very prettily in his compari- 
son of Propertius, I, 3, with treatments of the same theme in Greek 
epigram, cf. Herm., xlvii (1912), 81-82. 

*Cf. Cl. Ph., vi (1911), 77. E. F. M. Benecke (Antimachus of Colo- 
phon and the Position of Women in Greek Poetry, 1896, p. 66) seems 
to me to mistake the nature of romance although his book is useful 
and suggestive. Norden’s article, Vergils Aneis im Lichte ihrer Zeit 
(Neue Jb., 1901, esp. 268 ff.) is suggestive, but deals chiefly with the 
idyllic aspect. 
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(73, 3 ff., cf. 68, 73, 107 ff., 130, etc.) and often protests his 
own loyalty (68, 135 ff., 76, 1-9, cf. 87), although before the 
death of Metellus he could not (68, 143 ff.) and later (68, 
135 ff.) in gratitude he would not exact the same degree of 
loyalty from Lesbia. His love was dearer to him than life 
(68, 159-160). All these traits indicate that Catullus con- 
ceived elegy as in general a medium for the expression of the 
nobler aspects of his passion; if matters were included which 
in themselves endangered this dignity they must be garbed in 
a becoming dress. This conception of elegy is the same as 
that of Tibullus and Propertius.1. Epigram, on the other hand, 
could rise to the greatest heights, but could also sink to the 
lowest depths. Elegy must not sink below a certain level. 
The style, the imagery—the whole art of c. 68—are designed 
to attain this level, and the general tone is in fact elevated in 
spite of the inclusion (purposely) of epistolary material and 
syntax (especially, 27-30) and of details that have to be 
handled carefully (66-72, 131-146).? 

Every one of these details can be paralleled in Augustan 
elegy. The charms of Cynthia also were much more than 
merely physical (Prop., I, 2, 27-32; IV, 11-14; II, 3, 20; II, 


1In making this assertion I am, of course, comparing Catullus with 
the dominant tendency of Tibullus and Propertius—with the main 
current, not with the eddies and backwaters, of which examples enough 
may be found—especially in Ovid. The Catullian epigram (including 
the short lyrics) was capable of expressing the worst themes in the 
coarsest manner, as everybody knows (cf. c. 16 for Catullus’ own rec- 
ognition of this fact). Nothing is more characteristic of its scope 
than the fact that the same poem may pass from the heights to the 
depths, cf. cc. 11, 77, 785, 58. Catullus would hardly have included in 
elegy such themes as we find in c. 79 and many poems against his 
rivals or he would have touched upon them with elegiac propriety, cf. 
the outspoken 58, 4-5, with 76—9 and 24. When epigram begins to pass 
into elegy, the elegiac restraint becomes prominent (cc. 72, 75, 73, 107, 
109). 

*Some examples: the highly figurative description of Mallius’ casus 
(2-8), of Catullus’ passion (51 ff.), the lofty periphrasis for marriage 
(143-144) and its violation (145-148), the use of Jupiter and Juno for 
purposes of comparison (138-140), the story ot Laodamia, the invoca- 
tion (41 ff.). The euphemistic erotic vocabulary is much in evidence, 
e. g. furta (136, and the word should be restored in 140), culpa (139), 
furtiva ... munuscula (145), etc. There is not space to develop this 
point, cf. Pichon, De sermone amatorio, etc., Paris, 1902, p. 5 and lists. 
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11,6) and Propertius compares his love for her to that which 
one member of a family feels for another (I, 11, 21-24) and 
considers it his very life, cf. also Tib., 4,13. Propertius too 
would be true to one love in spite of her infidelities (I, 12), 
cf. Tib., 1,5. Their bond is like that of wedlock (II, 9, 35, 
where Penelope is used for comparison; III, 20, 21 ff.; IV, 7, 
21, etc.),1 cf. Tib., 4, 13, I-4. Propertius often expresses his 
loyalty and recounts his services, not infrequently as a re- 
proach to Cynthia (e. g., II, 9); cf. Tib., 1, 5, 1-18. Of the 
resemblance in the general tone of Augustan elegy to that of 
Catullus enough has been said. 

The evidence bearing on the position of Catullus as an 
elegist could be greatly increased at many points, but enough 
has been presented to indicate at least the right point of view. 
Catullus was something more than the beginner of Roman 
elegy. He was a real pioneer laying the foundations and in 
many cases clearly indicating the lines of development which 
his successors were to follow. Not only was his general 
attitude towards the Greeks the same as theirs, but he made a 
good beginning in the adaptation of many traits from the 
very Greeks whom they also accepted as masters. His elegies, 
few though they are, possess a surprising number of charac- 
teristics in common with those of his successors. Still other 
characteristics are or may be the germs from which later work 
developed. His contributions involve both content and form- 
themes, composition, and in general the literary craftsman- 
ship. In elegy, as in his other work, Catullus is no mere 
adapter of Greek inventions. His indebtedness to the Greeks 
is, when stated in general terms, an indebtedness of form, not 
content. Large parts of cc. 65 and 68 and the whole of 67 
and 76 are derived from his own experience, and there is 
good reason to believe that he treated freely many details 


1On the foedus, cf. Smith’s note on Tibullus, I, 5, 7, and Cl. Phil., 
VI (1911), 60 ff. The foedus had some formality even in Catullus 
(c. 109), but it became a much more technical thing in the Augustan 
Age—chiefly through the influence of comedy. The presentation of 
this bond in terms of marriage has often been noted, cf. Benecke, op. 
cit., 108 ff., Reitzenstein, s. v. Epig. tooff. Pichon, op. cit., 11 f., 
asserts that the only terms properly belonging to marriage which are 
not used of intrigue are iugalis and hymenaeus. I have been unable to 
secure Reitzenstein’s Zur Sprache der lateinischen Erotik (1912). 
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which are indubitably Greek,—for example, the composition 
into which he cast, and the myths, comparisons, and imagery 
with which he adorned, his elegies. He learned from the 
Greeks not so much what to say as how to say it, and in inde- 
pendence he compares very favorably with his successors. 

But Catullus did not choose to persist in elegy, and if such 
a course would have curtailed his work in other forms, we 
may on the whole congratulate ourselves that he did not 
persist. The briefer and more varied forms were better 
suited to his genius, and had he chosen to express in elegy 
even the many emotions evoked by his ill-starred passion for 
Lesbia, we should have gained little and lost much. 

Catullus tried his hand at many genera and all his work 
is of a high order. After him Roman poetry tended more 
and more towards specialization and those who specialised in 
elegy achieved one of the greatest Roman successes. This 
success was achieved to a considerable degree by the use of 
Catullus’ own methods and spirit; it is far easier to under- 
stand a Propertius or a Sulpicia when we remember that they 
had in him an example of outspokenness equal to that of the 
Greeks.1. The Augustans greatly extended the field from 
which elegy might take material and suggestions, using not 
only the Greek sources which Catullus had begun to use (lyric, 
elegy, epigram, epyll), but adding others, especially comedy. 
The most important of their Roman sources was Catullus 
himself—not merely his elegy but all parts of his work, for 
all these literary influences were poured into the elegiac form. 
Elegiac erotic became a highly developed system in which 
countless situations, countless moods, were reflected in whole 
cycles of poems and the poet-lover paraded himself as an 
erotic expert able to aid other lovers although lie admits on 
occasion that he cannot aid himself. In Catullian elegy this 
system does not yet exist, but many of its elements and much 
of the art with which it was later presented are there. 


ARTHUR LESLIE WHEELER. 
Bryn Mawr COLtece. 


*Wilamowitz, Sappho, 301. 


III—MENANDER’S EPITREPONTES. 
REVISED BY THE NEw OxyRHYNCHUS FRAGMENT.* 


The recto of the Oxyrhynchus fragment (No. 1236, Vol. X, 
Oxyr. Papyri), containing 14 nearly perfect lines and 8 broken 
lines, coincides with the last 7 lines of H? and the first 15 
lines of H? of the Cairo MS and brings welcome light for 
the secure interpretation of two or three doubtful points in 
the otherwise perfect text. 

The more mutilated verso gives considerable new material 
and unexpectedly transfers to the Epitrepontes four small 
fragments, 81-*, heretofore wrongly attributed to the Peri- 
ceiromene. This is certain because Oxyrhynchus verso over- 
laps 81. In 8? occurs the usual indication of a “ chorus” and 
we are thus entitled to place definitely the beginning of Act 
V about where it had already been put by conjecture. The 
attribution of 81+ to Periceiromene was due to three marginal 
indications of speakers read as IIOA and supposed to indicate 
Polemon, a character in that play. Christian Jensen (Her- 
mes, 49, 3, 1914) in his second collation of the Cairo MS, 
which entails many other alterations of Menander’s text, 
shows that in two cases these marginal letters may spell AB 
(i. e. Abrotonon), the third being very uncertain. Further- 
more Jensen points out that in two of these cases Lefebvre has 
reported the position inaccurately. They should come each 
one line higher and this, naturally, makes an important differ- 
ence in the interpretation of the scene. 

With this new and unexpected light, however, comes a fresh 
difficulty. The two fragments Q? and Q', each of g lines, 
had already been assigned to positions near the end of Act IV 
and the beginning of Act V respectively (see Capps’s edition) 
and the new material, obtained from Oxyrhynchus verso and 
Band 82, reénforces the probability of this assignment. The 
combined number of lines, moreover, with a slight, and en- 
tirely possible, dove-tailing of the fragments at the beginning 
of QO? and Q}:, fills the two pages in question without over- 


* See Transactions Am. Phil. Assoc. Dec. 30, 1914. 
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crowding. But the problem arises as to the insertion of the 
two small, but important, fragments U? and U', of six lines 
each. After their identification as a part of this play they 
were prefixed to Q? and Q' with confidence and unanimity 
by more recent editors (e. g. Korte, 2d ed.). The question 
now is: Can they be fitted into the new combination—i. e. 
Oxyr. verso + 8B! and U?+ Q? on the one page; 8? and 
U1+Q1' on the other? Can the verse-ends make a physical 
combination leaving the proper intermediate space for com- 
pleting the trimeters without expanding the width of the page, 
and can it be shown that the matter preserved gives some 
plausible connection, verse by verse? 

The present writer had reluctantly decided, after repeated 
attempts to establish a connection, that this must be answered 
in the negative. Since then, however, Carl Robert, in his ar- 
ticle: Das Oxyrhynchosblatt der Epitrepontes (Hermes, 49, 
3) assumes the possibility of a physical union and proceeds to 
reconstruct the text on this basis. The confidence of so emi- 
nent a scholar whose opinion is likely to be accepted by many, 
in whole or part, suggests the desirability of reviewing the whole 
question. 

Any tentative juxtaposition of the fragments must pass 
under review two general combinations: 

I. Place U? immediately before Q?and U? just before Q?* 
i.e. a few lines above the position heretofore (see Korte?) 
assigned to them. This would bring U? opposite, on the 
right, the last lines of 81; and U? on the left and opposite 
the last lines of 8 ?. 

II. Place U ?*! opposite the large bay torn out of 812242, 
In this general position two specific attempts, differing by one 
line, have been made, as follows: (a) To place the first verse- 
end of U? opposite line 4 of 81 (= line 15 of Oxyr. verso). 
This is the position assumed by Robert who discusses at some 
length the meaning of the reconstructed lines thus obtained 
but offers no comment on the apparently insuperable physical 
difficulties involved. (b) To place the first verse-end of U? 
to the right and opposite line 5 of 81 (= line 16 of Oxyr. 
verso ).* 


*In addition to the other positions here discussed an attempt at a 
juxtaposition of U* beginning opposite v. 17 proves even less satisfac- 
tory than the other combinations. 


q 
} 
| 
| 
i 
q 


* 


Line 16 of 81 opposite 1 of U*. See page 189. Position II (b). 
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On the other side of the leaf U* would, by consequence, be 
placed to the left, opposite corresponding lines of B?. 

A close approximation to the actual relation between frag- 
ments 81 and U 2, showing the intervening space left for the 
Oxyrhynchus material, when juxtaposed in position b, is in- 
dicated by the accompanying reproduction of Lefebvre’s fac- 
similes. Page-line 16 of 81 opposite verse-end 1 of U2. 

Into the narrow space between 81 and U? must be fitted, in 
either case, the remainder of the trimeters, including the spe- 
cific material preserved in Oxyrhynchus verso. The larger 
size of the letters on the facsimiles of 8 and U, as compared 
with the average facsimile page of the Cairo MS, indicates 
that a somewhat shorter focal distance was taken in photo- 
graphing these small fragments. Unless the difference in chir- 
ography is somehow thus accounted for, the continuity be- 
tween the fragments Q?1 and 81?—now taken for granted, 
just as heretofore the continuity of U?1 and Q? was as- 
sumed in spite of a similar diversity,—is harder to imagine. 

The relative position of the letters to the extreme left in 
the verse-ends of U ?—the important factor—is indicated be- 
low with approximate exactness. In the last line of U? Sud- 
haus sees additional traces of letters suggesting his conjecture: 


mepdléplar’ élyers), 


éyo pev ov: U? 
ov Aia 
aut’ ovTw opddpa 
vos : 
éué BAére 


For convenience in estimating the possibility of a physical 
union the text of Oxyrhynchus verso and 81 combined is 
printed below, (p. 191)—the additional Oxyrhynchus material 
being printed continuously and the junctures being divided by 
uprights,|; supplements enclosed in £1}. As no facsimile of 
Oxyr. verso is accessible the space necessary for the letters 
can be estimated only numerically. The tracings of 8+ and 
U 2 given above indicate the whole amount of space available 
in any junction that may be attempted. 

As none of the combinations on this first page can be suc- 
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cessfully established it is unnecessary to print the combination 
text of 8? + U‘ on the reverse to show the difficulties found 
there also. 

To return now to the possible combinations of U2"! with 
B2.* |. Place U? opposite (on the right) to the last lines 
of 81, beginning with (page) line 25 of 81, and uniting with 
Q?. This arrangement is closely conditioned on the necessity, 
upon the other side of the leaf, of placing the first line of U? 
no higher on the page than (page) line 25 of 82, i. e. the first 
line after the “chorus”. By a possible union of the last line 
(.. av) of with the first line (\wA... pup .. ) f of we 
should obtain, for the combination U1 + B2Q1,a full page of 
38 lines. This is in itself less probable than a page of 35 or 
36 lines but it may be urged that in the Periceiromene we have 
two pages preserved, each of 38 lines. When we return, how- 
ever, to the combination 81+ U?+ Q? we are forced to 
place Q? one line lower down (—the dovetailing with Q? be- 
ing impossible—) and this would require, for each page, 39 
lines. This combination seems, therefore, very unlikely and 
must be rejected, although the apparent meaning obtainable 
from the verse-ends in U 7! seems, in these positions, to fit in 
admirably with the development of the plot. 

II. Place U?" opposite the large bay in 8 *-? where now 
the new material from Oxyrhynchus verso must also be al- 
lowed for. 

In this general position the last line of U cannot come lower 
than (page) line 22 which is the last line of 8? before the 
“chorus” on the reverse side and, so far as this factor is con- 
cerned, three positions, differing each by one line, are conceiv- 
able i. e. (c) beginning with line 1 of U opposite (page) line 
17; (a) opposite line 15; (b) opposite line 16. (c). Begin- 
ning opposite line 17. This,so far as U2 + Oxyr. verso + 8? 
is concerned, is excluded, as Professor Capps points out, by 
the indications of change of speakers i. e. in U? line 1, éyo pév 
ov:, followed in next line of B81 by Bpovravra:, thus leaving 
this latter word isolated. On the reverse of the leaf this 
combination seems physica!ly possible and it is, indeed, adopted 
there by Robert, although he begins two lines higher on the 
first page (see following). 


' *For text see below p. Iog1. + Sudhaus, Menanderstudien, p. 20. 
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II (a). Beginning opposite line 15 (= 81 line4). This is 
the union assumed by Robert (op. cit.) in his recent monograph. 
In this his attention is wholly concentrated upon the sense 
which he obtains by a partial completion of the lacunae. It is 
disappointing that he does not explain just how the verse-ends 
could fit together. As a matter of fact he has selected the 
most unlikely combination, physically, of all three. The 
physical difficulty is this. The matter preserved in (page) 
lines 15-19 of 81 + Oxyrhynchus demands spaces, up to the 
edge of U2, for about 24, 25,17, 15 and 14 letters respectively. 
The first verse-end of U? is, to be sure, set far to the right 
and might allow space for the long line No. 15. 

The second verse-end of U? extends much further to the 
left, while line 16 of Oxyr. is as long as No. 15, or a trifle 
longer, yet Robert’s scheme inserts here three extra letters 
before U?, No. 2. This inconsistency in the attempted junc- 
ture of the two lines seems to be an insuperable objection. 
Furthermore, in the next line, No. 17, Robert forces a direct 
union between the last letter of Oxyr. and the first of U? 
whereas, on the above showing, there should be space left for 
some 7 or 8 letters! Until some explanation of these physical 
contradictions is forthcoming no discussion is obligatory of 
the sense which he obtains by ignoring them.* Robert him- 
self does not fill out several small but important lacunae: e. 
g. in 1. 16 where Oxyr. ends with ov@’ he merely writes . . ovc, 
(ym ridv Aia, thus avoiding the impossible 6. To justify this 
slight change in the round letter he cites (part of) a state- 
ment received in a letter from Mr. Hunt, the editor, i. e. “ But 
I would not say that ove is impossible ”’. 

After rejecting positions II (c) and (a) there remains: 
II (b). Begin U2 opposite line 16 of Oxyr. verso (= B' No. 
5). This juxtaposition is indicated (approximately) above in 
the tracing of fragments 8!+ U*. Fortextsee below. This 
arrangement offers the least physical objection and the me- 


* Since this paper was presented in December before the Amer. Phil, 
Assoc, I have received: Menanderstudien von S. Sudhaus (Bonn, 
1914). On p. 32, note, Sudhaus says: “ Robert’s Versuch im letzten 
Hermesheft, das mir soeben zugeht, ist meines Erachtens missgliickt. 
U wird der ‘ Boden’ von 8B *“ sein wie Q von B*:?”, See also (op. cit.), 
p. 14. Sudhaus’s new edition (1915) has not yet come to hand. 
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chanical union is, perhaps, possible. At any rate, if Robert 
could operate with his arrangement this one has a far better 
chance, as we have only one long line on the left to account 
for and this would come opposite the first verse-end of U ? 
which is placed far to the right. For the succeeding lines 
there would appear to be about adequate spacing without any 
obvious difficulty from the shape of the fragment edges. 
Further help in attempting supplements of the lacunae must 
be obtained, outside the material actually preserved in Oxyr. 
verso, from a dead reckoning of the number of letters prob- 
able in each line to the left of U ?. 

But—even granted that the physical union is possible—there 
are other difficulties in imagining a reasonable text: 

(1). Inline 16... ov# must be read as ... ovc if it unites 
with éyw pév ov: Robert finds this necessary in his combination 
also and obtains only dubious approval from the editor of 
Oxyrhynchus Pap. (see above) for reading the round letter 
as C. He does not attempt to fill the lacunae. I can suggest 
nothing to fit metre, space and the sense successfully. Ex- 
periments with yvovs or vovs are unpromising for one reason 
or another, but some working supplement for a space of 4 
letters should be forthcoming if either combination were 
correct. 

(2). Inline 17. Perhaps the last letter preserved in Ox. 
verso could be H, instead of N, and we might complete the 
line zo7'ow rlév Aia|. This would about fill the lacuna but the 
resulting sense—léy]o oe AavOdvew Aia| Bpovravra :— 
can hardly be acceptable i. e. “ I’ll make you so deaf that Zeus 
when he thunders will not be heard by you”! In this con- 
nection, however, the difficulty of caring for Bpovravra by an 
‘oath, v (or pa) rlév Aia|Bpovravra, is obvious as there is no 
article with the participle.* Hence, to use this verse-end at 
all, some other locution than an oath should be sought for. 

(3). In line 19. Jensen now (op. cit.) reports . . NOC 
opodAoyw for the 4th verse-end of U2. 


*Dr. F. W. Wright, moreover, kindly calls my attention to the fact 
that Zebds Bpovrev as an oath (with or without the article) has no exact 
parallel although all other extant Menandrean oaths recur elsewhere. 
He points out that even in Zev, uéya Bpovrioas Vespae 323, is 
Dindorf’s emendation for yéya Bpdyra, 
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To show the unsatisfactory results of these attempted sup- 
plements the text of 81, page-line 15-22, + Oxyr. combined 
with U?is here given. Further difficulties are indicated in 
the notes. 


15 (Char.) ce . 


16 mdvt’ é|maxpodce: (Ones.) . ovs ;|éya pév ov: 


(Ch.) ole AavOdvew Ata 


opddpa 
GAN’ 0| (Ch.) |vos dporoya. 
20 rices| lye (Hab. to Ones.) «i!|s 
Brére— 
.. [ABp. mpocépxerat 
and speaks to Charisius]. 
ovk cic| ...¥. :.|(Ch.) ra wel |pidléplar’ étyes ; 
22 (Hab.) ovx jv é|"pov 76 ratdiov 


This combination also may therefore be rejected unless 
some better supplements are found. 

If every combination of U?* with Bt? is excluded—and 
we seem forced to this conclusion—the fragments U1? must 
come later and probably as follows: U1 + and U2 + 
on the two pages preceding H * (see below). 

With the fragments U eliminated from consideration the 
contents of the continuous text of Oxyr. verso + B1, Q? 
may be adumbrated as follows, with the usual apologies 
for supplements intended to elicit suggestions for a better 
context. 


* Notes (on Il, 16-17 see above) : 1. 17) Noparagraphus. The: of U? 
line 1 requires change of speaker. As 8' is apparently careful in use 
of the paragraphus this also is an argument against the juncture unless 
the paragraphus is here omitted, after the: at end of preceding line, as 
it indicates elsewhere in each of these 5 lines a change of speaker 
within the line. It seems obvious, for example, that Habrot. (indicated 
by marginal sign in line 20, does not speak the whole of line 20 as an 
aside to Onesimus. 1. 19) .... vos éuoAoys must goto Charisius. No 
plausible supplement occurs. 1. 21). This might (Capps) be completed: 
(Habr.) ov« olc6’ dratv}: or with Robert, (who treats: as part of a 
letter), (Char.) ov« els (xéplalxas]; In either case N is read asa, //ra 
Execs, Sudhaus. (faint traces). 


| 
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Oxyr. verso. 1... letters .......-.9 
BapBapo 
ravry copas 
€ pérevor 5a TéAovs 
trav Satpldvwv tis, 6 
lamperléorar’ ypnoerar—ri dé wor rarpos ; 
lépla Siappydyv: “ ov, 
(un) wapexe mpaypar’. p’ 
obv raparreas Kai Tapdidnv”’ ; 
ovn... 
10 'rli o’ ai Brérw ’yo; (Ones. to Habr.) 
éxw opddpa. 
tdAas, cai golv Sl€ouai—rovr’ oic!6’! 
€..a— 
begins pn p’ [:] (Char. to On.) odros 
éraxpowpe!vos] 
éotyxas, iep|dovd’, éuov; [:] (Ones.) 
Geous, 
GAN’ apriws [ ; ] (Char.) 
Oeiv* 
15 €orat ce; palpé, xaxa 
5 mavr’ é|maxpodoet : (On.) notte rowlovd’ | ; 
(Char.) 
eyo ale AavOdvew ron'ow, vai pa Tov! 
Bpovr|avra: (On.) éxpaga, déo- 
morta), 
GAN’ (Hab. to On.) 
m™pooépxopat 
* Notes: 5) supp. W-M., Hunt; yecrévwv, Sudh. 6). ampe- 
Capps, Sudh. //airp, Hunt, airas pap. 7)épa, W-M., Korte. 
//Quot. marks=: : Korte. 9-10) Ovn . . indicates appearance of 
Onesimus (with Habrot. still within the door). 10) ré o’ ai, W-M. 
II) // cov déouar, supp. Hunt. // reir’ ola@ or Sdov, Allin- 
son, rovros Aélvoly, Sudh. . . . a, Hunt, pap. 14) 
Hunt: “the lower dot having disappeared ina hole. But there is no 
paragraphus in B*”. Sudhaus gives all, to éwaxpodce:: (1. 16), to Char- 


isius, comparing Il. 7-10 for : :=“”. // dpa uh dAadeiv, Robert—this 
Before this 


is one letter short. 15) mpwt more probable than zpatz, J *. 


| 
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AB/(Ch. to On.) [ye Tiaylr’] cio| lavtix’. ( Hab.) Xapiore!, 
.[... ? "ABporovov mpovépyerat | 


10 ok cicl ...v.:.|[...? (Hab.) ro 
?[ 


11 End of Oxyr. ovx jv rovr’ elra tpooroovpevos.! 


(Ch.) od« qv Tivos; adrix’ cin’ epoi.! 
AB/ (Habr.) p’ éav wntépa—! 
25 (Ch.) add’ tay’ o’, ci wy y’ 
15 (Hab.) éxp|"emev’ Ezexev af’ 4 oF yuv7.! 
(Ch.) (Hab.) vai-> rovrovi.! 
Q? begins. (Ch.) ré dys, pov 
End of 81 (On.) p’ vy tov : 
30 (Ch.) "ri ov pile repiomas, iepdovde ; (Hab.) paxov, 
THs yuvatkds éoti 
adddtpiov. (Ch.) «i yap 
(Hab.) "vy Anuntpa. (Ch.) tiva Adyov A€yeis ; 
(Hab.) ‘vat pa (Ch.) 76 rasdiov ; 


35 (évrws ap’!|qv; (Hab.) xai adv y’ dpotws. (Ch. ) 
; 
Q? Ends. UABporo|!vov, ixeredw oe, wn avaTrépov, 


report (J *) Capps queried, wémpaya, rade (which conforms 
tompa:). 16) mavr’ éwaxpodce ; as separate interrog., Sudh. // ové@, arbitra- 
rily divided of; (On.) 0é\w» .. Sudh. 17) Allin. ror. pap. // rv. 
For final article see Men. frag. passim. For oath,as non-Menandrean, 
see note supra p. 190. Robert and Sudh. avoid the oath by construing 
Bpovrarra with oe, Or (as alternative to preserve N) éo|éy ce 
movnpé; wa Ala rov|Bpovrayvra! (wa Ala rdv, Capps.) 18) da ce 
érpata, Capps. 19)0v0év to Capps. 20) The marginal names in 
20, 21, 24 are read by Sudh. as X[A]P, ABP and AB[P] but see Jensen? 
In 20, as in 21, the line appears to be divided between he two. 21) ovx 
oo (or eo or ao Lef.*)...¥.:.[, B'’+Oxyr. mayr’ (to 
Habr.), Capps. ov« els dyava (to Habr.), Sudh., conforms exactly— 
sense? ov« els xépaxas; (to Char.), Robert, treating:.—= AC. [ovd« els 
ayava;,if given to Char. as imv. question, might conceivably be taken 
in malam partem, cf. Lucian Peregr. 43. notes ad loc. ed. Allinson.] 
Perhaps read for whole line: (Habr.) ov« olc@’ dmav, (Char.) éya; 
(Habr.) 7d wasdiov, 24) dwedevdepovv, Capps suppl. 25) 
Robert. éfaxépxov Sudhaus: “‘p ist nicht sicher, nicht ausgeschlos- 
sen”. [N. B. Both compounds lack parallel.] 27) @ess—Sudhaus sees 
28) Sudh. in J*. 29) airy pw’ rece, Sudhaus 
sees... lIIMC-r in B*. J? Ice in Q* 22-36) For suppl. see Capps 
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Translation of Oxyr. verso + B1+ Q?. 


First, four broken lines, an evident continuation of Charisius’s solilo- 
quy at the end of H?* (Cairo MS). 


aun barbarian that I was! (Some divinity) unremittingly 
pursues (me), and her father will treat her (reading airy for 
avTns Of pap.) most unbecomingly. But what have I to do 
with her father? I will speak out flatly: “Don’t make me 
any trouble, Smicrines. My wife is not deserting me. Why 
then do you disturb and bring pressure to bear upon Pam- 
phila?”’ 


Onesimus here appearsat the door. Habrotonon is concealed behind 
him until verse 20. Part of this dialogue must consist of asides be- 
tween Onesimus and Habrotonon. 


(Char.) But what? Do I now see you again? 

(Ones. aside to-Habr.) I am in a very tight place, un- 
happy thatI am. And I beg of you—you know what I mean— 
don’t leave me in the lurch. 

(Ch. to On.) I say, you! Have you been standing there 
listening to me, you temple-looter ? 

(On.) No, by the gods, I’ve just come out. 

(Ch.) Will it never be possible to escape your eavesdrop- 
ping? ’Twas all bad, you blackguard, what I did lately by 
reason of your eavesdropping. 

(On.) When did we ever have such ——? 

(Ch.) Have done! I'll teach you to escape notice, by the 
Thunderer ! * 

(On.) I did it all for your sake, master. Still—no matter! 
You’ll be shown up as wronging me. 

(Habr. aside to On.) I’m going out to him. 

(Ch. to On.) You'll pay for this forthwith. 

(Habr.) I say, Charisius! [She comes forward.| You 
don’t know everything. 

(Ch.) I? Not know? 


(ed.). Note that the H in qv 1. 35 (Capps) is now confirmed by J? who 
reports:/....... IN: xa, “so steht deutlich”’. 

* Or, by the alternative (see note): Am I to allow you to lurk con- 
cealed? No, by Zeus the Thunderer! 


§ 
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(Habr.) The baby was not mine. I said this by way of 
make-believe. 
(Ch.) It was not yours? Whose then? Tell me this at 
once. 
. (Habr.) Will you have me set free if I (reveal) the 
] mother ? 
) (Ch.) Nay, I threaten to kill you if you don’t tell me this. 
| (Habr.) I must speak out. Its mother is your wife. 
(Ch.) Have you proofs? 
1 (Habr.) Yes, ask him. 
(Ch. to On.) What do you say, Onesimus? Were you 
two experimenting on me? 
(On.) She persuaded me into it. Yes, by Apollo and the 


gods! 
| (Ch.) Why do you try to twist me about, you temple- 
looter ? 
" (Habr.) Don’t wrangle on. ’Tis your own wedded wife’s, 


her own and not another’s. 

(Ch.) Would to god ’twere so! 

(Habr.) By dear Demeter, yes. 

(Ch.) What tale is this you tell? 

(Habr.) A true one, yes by Zeus. 

(Ch.) The baby Pamphila’s? ’Twas really hers? 

(Habr.) And, item, yours too. 

(Ch.) Pamphila’s? MHabrotonon, I pray, don’t make me 
walk on air. 

On the next page comes a lacuna of Io lines (or 11 lines, if 
the traces of writing, x ? or A ?, in line 11 do not exist). 
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The fragmentary verse-ends of 82, as revised by J ?, etc., 
are as follows: 


Page line. 11 [x ? or A] B? 


au yap t 
> 
ws €yw: Ttadav 


mpl mavt’ eidevat 


15 6pOas A€yes 
opot, 
Opws 
tolito 
20 BovrAopat 
2I 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
25 
26 UTN . OC 
27 
28 Ta * 


In this fragment, down to the break for the Chorus, it is 
evident that the dialogue continues between Charisius and 
Habrotonon. The latter is explaining and defending the de- 
ception of Charisius eidévac is an echo of her words 
when arranging the plot). Charisius is still angry at the de- 
ception but chiefly intent upon satisfying himself of the main 
fact of importance—that Pamphila is the mother of his child 
—and at line 21 (or 22), the end of the scene, and of the act, 
rushes into the house to his wife. 

Space for 3, or 34 lines, whether or not we see traces of 
writing under -yata, before we come to the first verse-end be- 
ginning the new act, i. e.—epevov. 

These four remaining verse-ends, preserved on 82, would 
therefore combine with Q‘ as below. Inasmuch as we have 


* Notes: In lines 11 and 22 respectively Capps sees traces of x and 
¢; Robert 4 in line 11. The proper spacing seems to indicate that 
ewevoy occupies page-line 25 rather than line 24 as in Korte’. 
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traces of one more line in 81, lower down than the last line 
of 87, we cannot consistently * dovetail the matter preserved 
in B? so deeply into Q' as in the case of B! + Q?. 

If we assume the page line No. 25 for the first verse-end of 
82 after the “chorus”, we obtain a page of 36 lines,} as on the 
reverse side, by some such union of 8B? + Q' as is given be- 
low. And, first, 1 would suggest, with some hesitation, a de- 
vice by which we could have, at the beginning of Act V,a 
dialogue between Onesimus and Charisius, instead of Chae- 
restratus as the occurrence of the name of the latter, v. 29, has 
heretofore suggested. To secure this it is necessary to include 
the word “ Xaipéorpaé’” in the words which Onesimus is sups 
posed to be quoting from Habrotonon. It is also necessary— 
unless Onesimus is to say all down to the end of Q1—to as- 
sume a change of speakers somewhere and, most naturally, 
near the end of v. 33. Although, as Jensen? points out, there 
is no such indication—either by marginal name or paragraphus 
—in the well-preserved left margin of Q'1, the right margin is 
lost where a change of speaker might easily have been indicated 
as is common enough in the Cairo MS when the change comes 
near the end of the line. 

Jensen ?, however, assuming that there is no change of 
speaker, gives the whole to Onesimus and, by reading the 
easier airév ¢ is able to make an altogether rational supplement; 
i. €. 


| 


kal mp@tov xara povals dpav 
Tov didtatov Kai Tov yAvkitatoly 


but meanwhile we must suppose Chaerestratus to stand by as 
a dummy. 

Robert, also, gives all, down to the end of Q', to one 
speaker §—an invented and otherwise unknown father of 


*In this respect Robert is consistent, arriving at one less line, how- 
ever, on each page. Sudhaus (Menanderstudien I. c.,) is inconsistent 
as he adopts, so far as the joining of the lines is concerned, the ar- 
rangement for 6'+Q? given above. In his juncture of B?+Q’ he 
brings the matter on 8* down as far as in 8’ thus, apparently, ignoring 
the space for the extra line on 6’. 

+ The well preserved bottom margins of Q*' forbid the suggestion of 
any “‘ Verschiebung” as far as Q* and Q’ are concerned. 

His last report gives the choice, air. ». 
. § As Sudhaus (op. cit.) does too. But Sudhaus, compelled (and ap- 
parently with good reason) to read ary in 1. 35, makes the pronoun 
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Charisius. (Robert has now given up the assumption that 
Chaerestratus is the father of Charisius.) He supplies wdoiv 
at the end of the last line (reading, with J ?, the easier airov 
in the preceding line) and obtains a touching picture of the 
grandfather’s desire to see “unter vier Augen” the grandchild 
who, as he carefully explains, the speaker still believes to be 
the baby of the flute- girl. 

But if we read airyv, as we apparently must if Sudhaus’s 
observation of the fragment of the y is correct, the pronoun 
can apply only to Sophrona, or Pamphila, or Habrotonon. 
But Sophrona, the nurse, was probably with Pamphila in the 
scene at the beginning of Hand there is no good reason to 
suppose that she also is present in this scene (except to act as 
one of the hypothetical witnesses assumed by Sudhaus in Q* 
line 1.).. With Pamphila Charisius has just had his private 
interview within doors and, even if Onesimus were the speaker 
throughout, it is not easy to establish a connection between 
her and the masculine words in the next line, unless no sense 
of humor stands in the way of the grandchild exhibit. 

The airy, therefore, if it must be read, would seem to refer 
to Habrotonon and the text of the passage, opening Act V, 
might tentatively be reconstructed as follows: 


cont’d. 
Page line. 25 Onesimus).......... €.pevov 
26 . OC 
27 €vavTLo 
Ends. 
Q? 28 WwA... Pup - - | ¢ “ ta oxerrélor), 


29 7d peta ta| ‘dr’ Epy v —! 
30 dv Xapiciw| wav! 

oids rot’ od yap éo|'ri rox 
ératpidiov ovde 76 te 
Kai maddprov eip’. (Char.) 
eAevOepos. pn Bren’ eis "nv éxov') 


agree with [ce] (meaning Sophrona). Sophrona, though elsewhere a 
nurse name, he still insists was the mother of Pamphila. We thus ob- 
tain another pathetic combination—this time of grandmother + the 
supposed illegitimate child of a courtesan. 


| 
| 
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35 Kat mporov a’tHyv Kata pova|'s AaBwv, 
Ends. tov idratov Kai tov yAuKitat|lov didov éuod! * 


Translation of this restoration: 

Onesimus and Charisius enter conversing. Onesimus has, 
apparently, won back his master’s favor towards himself but 
feels that Habrotonon, with whose plotting his own interests 
had been involved, must also be represented to his master as 
having been both loyal and altruistic. He effects this impres- 
sion by cunningly quoting part of a conversation which he 
has heard between Habrotonon and Chaerestratus. Then he 
launches into direct praise of Habrotonon which his master 
cuts short, promising him his freedom and then passing on 
abruptly to tell him what he is to do next: 

Tree. “You must, Chaerestratus ”, said she there- 
upon, “look to it that you remain loyal to Charisius in every- 
thing as you have been, you know, in the past”. Why, she’s 
no mere courtesan nor is her course of action a merely ordi- 
nary one. But by her zeal she has actually discovered our 
child for us— 


* Notes: 1. 28) The traces of letters reported by Sudhaus in Q' No. 
1 he expands, despite their cramped position, into dléwpl: palpriplwy] 
followed by évayriov which he brings down into this line. 1. 29) Sud- 
haus changes HAE to #5n to avoid aspirating the preceding 7 and to 
eliminate the #5. 33) uiv edpe. Sudh. 34) Suppl. Capps, now con- 
firmed by J’, for this and several of the others see Capps’s edition. 35) 
Sudhaus is certain of the right leg of H. 

Sudhaus (op. cit.) ingeniously restores the opening lines which con- 
tain, in his opinion, a statement made by Onesimus to Chaerestratus 
that Charisius has already set him free. 


[épas Evdov dpriws 

(ool 8’, els yap pis lévar, r]|abrn| Cy] 
Q’ (viv mapadildwlue wal plrv) 

Xawpéorpar’, rd pera ralvlra oxemrélov]— 


This may be correct in part—ld@leuévoy may imply it—but his 
inference from the crowded traces of letters in Q‘, No. 1, seems pre- 
carious and the change to #y in the next line violent. Moreover, I 
cannot, as yet, believe that oxerréov can, with physical consistency, be 
brought down to Q' No. 2, tempting as is the union thus secured, of 
ra| 0'|ra. His (1915) edition, not yet received, may give further eluci- 
dation, 
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(Charisius). You shall be free. Enough! Don’t stand 
there looking on the ground! And first of all take her alone 
and then that dearest, sweetest friend of mine (i. e. Chaeres- 
tratus) and bid him—(End of Q°*). 

Charisius is, perhaps, about to issue an order to request 
Chaerestratus to take Habrotonon back to her owner and to 
purchase her freedom, although certain expressions in frag- 
ment U, which comes a little later, may indicate that Charisius 
is still only half mollified. 

The necessity for the strict privacy, implied in xara povas, 
of Onesimus’s interview with Habrotonon when turning her 
over to Chaerestratus is not entirely clear without the context 
but this interpretation seems, at least, to involve no absurdity. 
If indeed we could still have the choice, offered by J ?, between 
avrov and avrnv a very clear and probable solution of the end 
of Q1! may be obtained by reading: 


kal cata povals Xaipéorparov, 
tov Pidratov kai Tov yAuvkitatoly 


Charisius, namely, now relieved of his chief troubles, wishes 
to thank his friend for past services and to ask one more fa- 
vor of him. 

Secondly, as an alternative. 

If it seems improbable that the words fra oxerréov|Xa- 
péotpal’ .. to . . mords are all quoted from Habrotonon, the 
dialogue may be assumed to go on between Chaerestratus and 
Onesimus, the word Xaipéorpaé’ being excluded from the quo- 
tation and taken as direct address interjected by Onesimus. 
The only further change in the supplements above offered 
would be to give the words of the new speaker, at line 33, to 
Chaerestratus instead of Charisius. éo« (suggested by Capps 
as given to Chaerestratus) would be appropriate, placed in 
the mouth of Charisius’s friend, as a vicarious promise to 
Onesimus. 

The other union of 8? and Q', adopted by both Robert and 
Sudhaus, drops the last verse-end of 8? one line further into 
Qt. I also should prefer to do this if it can be shown that it 
does not conflict, as I believe that it does, with the arrange- 
ment of the corresponding lines on the reverse side of the 
leaf. It has the tempting advantage of utilizing the ra (8? 
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last line) and of placing oxerréov immediately before dzws d:a- 
peveis, It leaves évavriov isolated, indeed, in the previous line 
but offers a more likely combination, from the spacing, with 
the letters partially preserved in Q1 No.1. It excludes é¢y, 
but otherwise would necessitate no change in the interpreta- 


tions given above, i. e. 
, 
evavtioly] 
“ Xawpéorpal’,” nde TO pera “ oxerréoly] 


4 
OTWS .. 


The whole interpretation would be very different if no 
change of speaker were allowed and if Sudhaus’s supplements 
for the verse-ends of 8? are approximately right. Much de- 
pends on his change of 78 to 78. The introduction of Soph- 
rona at the end of Q?, which is bound up with his interpre- 
tation, will not, I believe, find much support.* A pre-requisite, 
however, for the whole scheme is, I believe, a demonstration 
of the consistency between the position of the fragments on 
either side of the leaf. 

Finally, if the fragments U +? were properly excluded from 
the combinations discussed above, some such arrangement as 
follows seems inevitable. After the end of Q7 there would 
be, if we assign 8 * to the lower part of the next page, a lacuna 
of 10 lines in which U! might naturally come. In this, 
it may be, Charisius is still exhibiting some reluctance to for- 
giving and rewarding Habrotonon and 
Onesimus is reminding him of her real services (améowoe ovv—). 

Fragment @*, too fragmentary for profitable discussion here, 
would then occupy lines 11-24 (or 25) leaving a lacuna at the 
bottom of the page of some 12 or I1 lines. 


* Abundant inferential proof that Menander employed convention- 
alized type-names, such as Sophrona =a nurse, Chaerestratus = a 
young man, etc., etc., is given by Franz Poland: Zur Charakteristik 
Menanders, N. Jahrbiicher (Nov., 1914), cf. especially p. 590, note 2. 

+ This new order, suggested last summer by Capps, is also, it may be 
inferred (from Menanderstudien, note on p. 32, cited above, p. 189) 
practically the same as that now adopted by Sudhaus in his new (1915) 
edition. [N. B. In this edition, received since this article went to press, 
Sudhaus merely prints U’? at the end of the play (ed. secunda, 1915, 
p. 32.)]. Sudhaus would, however, renumber the pages as he argues 
(op. cit., p. 27 ff.) for some 1400 lines, instead of ca. 1000, for the whole 


play. 
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At the top of the next page in the corresponding lacuna, 
would come U?. Even in this position in the play Sudhaus 
would still exhibit his wepdépace—the broken fragments of 
which he has ingeniously strung together—explaining (see 
Men. Stud:, p. 22) that Syriscus, at this point, is demanding 
back his trinkets. In regard to this it may be remarked that 
it would be the daxrvAos, if anything, that Syriscus would be 
reclaiming, if any one object is singled out. All the birth- 
tokens would belong to Pamphila and it would be in order, 
somewhere in the last act, for Syriscus to be rewarded con- 
spicuously for his faithful and energetic care of the child and 
its interests. 

After U? would come §*‘, corresponding to the position of 
B* on the reverse side. Then a lacuna of some I1 lines at the 
bottom of the page before the continuous text is resumed on 

The first two lines of H 3, before the new scene in which 
the angry Smicrines enters, show us, as it is generally sup- 
posed, Chaerestratus just departing with Habrotonon to carry 
out the agreeable commission of purchasing her well-earned 
freedom from her owner. 

Francis G. ALLINSON. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


The Piscatory Eclogues of Jacopo Sannazaro. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by WiLFreD P. Mustarp. Balti- 
more, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1914. $1.00. 


Sannazaro has waited until now for an edition of his Latin 
eclogues with English notes and introduction. His work could 
have fallen into no more competent hands than those of Pro- 
fessor Mustard, well fitted for the task by his editing of 
Mantuan (1911) and his wide reading in the Neo-Latin and 
vernacular literatures of the Renaissance and in the ancient 
pastoral. 

The text is based on that of the first edition of Sannazaro’s 
Latin poems, printed at Naples during the author’s lifetime in 
1526. According to the colophon, the publisher reproduced 
“fideliter omnia ex archetypis Actii Synceri ipsius manuscrip- 
tis.” This edition was copied the same year in Rome, Clement 
VII adding a prohibition against republishing the “ divine 
poems” within the next two years. That could not affect 
Venice, where the first Aldine edition appeared in 1527, a 
second in 1533, and a third in 1535. It seems safe to assume 
that Sannazaro, who died in 1530, had not altered the text 
much, if at all, after the editio princeps in 1526. The latter is 
the basis of the present edition at any rate, Professor Mustard 
securing from the British Museum a rotograph reproduction 
of this rare book. Important variants from the later editions 
are mentioned in the notes. Spelling and punctuation have 
been modernized ; a questionable substitution is that of j for the 
consonantal i. 

Besides the five finished poems, there is included the frag- 
ment of an eclogue which first appeared in the Venice edition 
of 1535, but which must have been circulated before 1533, since 
Professor Mustard shows it is imitated in an eclogue of 
Berardino Rota. The text given here, considerably different 
from that in the Aldine edition, is taken from the ‘ autograph ’ 
in the Vatican library (Cod. Vat. Lat. 3361). Spellings like 
furijs and parteis and the erroneous reading Zephyre for 
Zephyraeus, in v. 19, are retained to represent exactly the 
character of the manuscript. Had a facsimile been given from 
Professor Mustard’s photographs, the fragment might have 
been edited in the same fashion as the other eclogues. If the 
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quotation marks about ‘autograph’ imply a doubt, we may 
perhaps confirm it not only from the error in v. 19, but from 
vv. 2and 3: 


Quo oo uacuas liceat disponere nassas 
Quo liceat trepidas nassis includere praedas, 


which offer an apparent case of double recension. If this fact 
is not indicated by a note or signs in the manuscript, then the 
text is perhaps not an autograph but a copy made by some one 
else from the author’s revised draft. However this may be, 
the version in the Vatican MS (V) is evidently a revised form 
of that in the Aldine edition (A). The changes in V all illus- 
trate the poet’s desire to transmute the usual and general into 
the rarer and specific. Thus medio . . . fluctu is replaced by 
liquido .. . fundo; horrisonum by undisonum; Veneris 
templum by Veneris scopulos. Part of a still earlier version 
than A is found in another place in the Vatican MS; Professor 
Mustard edits this too, and declares that it is in Sannazaro’s 
own hand. Weare grateful for this glimpse into the workshop 
of a poet. 

It seems curious that Sannazaro should have made three 
versions of a fragment of an eclogue without finishing the 
piece. If the statement of Paolo Manuzio in the Venice edi- 
tion of 1535 is credible, Sannazaro wrote ten eclogues before 
his departure for France (1501) and on his return (1504) 
found that “ per incuriam suorum” some had been lost. To 
the five published in the editio princeps Manuzio added frag- 
mentum illud quod post Salices collocavimus”’. But though 
Paolo Giovio also refers to the eclogues as youthful composi- 
tions, and a passage in Ecl. 2 (vv. 41-45) indicates that 
Pontano’s death (1503) had occurred, yet the fourth poem, 
Professor Mustard shows, could not have been written before 
the death of Frederico II in 1504, and the fifth refers to the 
poet’s sojourn in France as in the past. We may perhaps 
harmonize these contradictions by assuming that Sannazaro in 
the fashion of young bards wrote the ten traditional eclogues, 
of which the first, the second, and the fragment in its earliest 
form survived his kinsmen’s negligence. On his return he 
added the third, the fourth and the fifth and revised the frag- 
ment in the form given in A. Then later, meaning to complete 
the quota, he proceeded to a fresh revision of the fragment, 
without finding time to finish it or to write the four remaining 
pieces. Perhaps it is not too rash to hope that since this later 
redaction of the fragment has been brought to light, some lucky 
searcher may find after all that Sannazaro wrote other eclogues 
in the closing years of his life. 

Professor Mustard’s edition, unfortunately, I believe, does 
not include the Salices, a charming poem which unites the 
grace of Catullus with the rapidity of Ovid and shows what can 
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be made out of an idea suggested in one of the best poems of 
Statius (Silvae, 2. 2. 100 ff.). This battle of Nymphs and 
Satyrs in a distinctly Neapolitan scene is rather an epyllion 
than a piscatory eclogue, yet pastoral touches abound. In the 
Aldine edition of 1527 and in the Paris edition of 1527 it is 
comprised with the eclogues under the title of PISCATORIA. 
The subscription FINIS appears after the Salices as it does 
after the Lamentatio de Morte Christi, which immediately pre- 
cedes the Piscatoria, and after each main division in the volume. 
The intention of including the Salices with the Eclogues is, so 
far as I can judge from second-hand sources, apparent also in 
the Roman edition of 1526 and in the editio princeps. Indeed, 
while “ Piscatory Eclogues ” is too restrictive a title to take in 
the Salices, Piscatoria is not. Sannazaro may have intended a 
collection Theocritean rather than Virgilian in scope. 

The introduction presents in concise form the life of Sanna- 
zaro and discusses the meaning of his Latin names, his claim 
of inventing the piscatorial eclogue, the date of the poems, 
their popularity and their influence on later literature. “ Syn- 
cerus”” would seem at once the nearest approach in Latin to 
Sannazaro and a symbol of the poet’s gentle goodness, of 
which more than one contemporary spoke. “ Actius” suggests 
lav dxrios ; he is a poeta litoralis rather than pastoralis. The 
point is made rather markedly by the juxtaposition of acta 
and Acti in the epigram of Marcantonio Flaminio which accom- 
panies Sannazaro’s portrait in the Aldine edition of 1527: 


Quantum Virgilio debebit silva Maroni 
et pastor, donec Musa Maronis erit, 
tantum paene tibi debent piscator et acta, 

Acti, divino proxime Virgilio. 


Here is another indication that Sannazaro wrote piscatorial 
poems early, for he acquired his sobriquet not later than 1481. 
To illustrate the popularity of the eclogues, the editor makes a 
judicious selection from the testimonia amassed by Vlamingius 
(edition of 1728) and others, and adds many to these. The 
twenty-eight pages devoted to imitations are filled solidly with 
matters which only a scholar who had his Sannazaro virtually 
by heart could accumulate after a wide and prolonged course 
of reading. Professor Mustard has searched with sharp eye 
not only Neo-Latin but Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
German, and English writers down into the first third of the 
eighteenth century, when Sannazaro’s star set for some time. 
There have been sporadic Italian and German translations in 
the nineteenth century, but nothing like an edition has appeared 
until now. 

The notes include brief summaries of the different eclogues, 
explain historical allusions and suggest ancient models for inci- 
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dents and phrases. Here Theocritus, as is most important, is 
given his due. One never knows when to stop in the pastime of 
tracking the Muses to their sources, especially in view of 
Petrarch’s indignation at being tracked. Here are a few 
suggestions on details, most of which the editor may have 
considered already. They are given as an earnest that the 
reviewer has read Sannazaro again, with the help of this 
excellent edition. 

Ecl. 1, 2: leves Thynnos should not have surprised Scaliger, 
for the tunny, though not small in size, is nimble. Cf. Ovid, 
Halieutica, 98: et pavidi magno fugientes agmine thunni. Inci- 
dentally, Sannazaro is said to have brought from the north a 
manuscript of this poem of Ovid’s. See the Vita by Volpi, in 
the edition of Vlamingius, 1728, p. 508. 

I, 15: Nescio quid queruli . . . mergi. Cf. Virgil’s crows, 
Georg. i, 412: nescio qua . . . dulcedine leti. 

I, 21: dolor improbus. Cf. Virgil’s use of improbus, e. g. 
Georg. i, 145; labor improbus. 

I, 22: in scopulos, in saxa. 2, 69: per saxa, per ignes. The 
repetition of the preposition with asyndeton is Virgilian, and 
also Lucretian. Cf. Lucret. 6, 229; per saxa, per aera. 

Ecl. 2,13: soporsuus. Cf. Virgil, Georg. 4, Igo. 

Ecl. 3, 61: Fallor an. Cf. Ovid. Am. 3, I, 34, etc. 

Ecl. 4, 19: Deduxi primus. Cf. Horace, Carm. 3, 30, 13 f. 

4, 20: inexperta tentare pericula cymba. This is the poet’s 
frequent comparison of his far-reaching theme to the broad 
ocean (Virgil, Georg. 2, 41; Dante Purg., 1, 1f.) applied 
cleverly, not to say humorously, to piscatorial needs. 

4, 56 ff.: The Nereids to whose company the Neapolitan 
Nesis is admitted are Virgilian (Georg. 4, 336 ff.), but also 
Homeric (Il. 18, 38 ff.) and Hesiodic (Theog. 250 ff.), except 
Rhoe, who seems to be the poet’s creation. 

4, 67: Read vincit not iungit (Aldine ed. of 1535) scopulos 
preruptaque saxa. It is the victory of suman cultivation over 
nature’s steeps. Cf. Statius, Silv. 2, 2 (a poem that Sannazaro 
knew well), vv. 54-62, esp. 56 ff.: domuit possessor et illum | 
formantem rupes expugnantemque secuta | gaudet humus. 

4, 91: sed et omnis terra sepulcrum. Cf. Lucretius 5, 259: 
omniparens eadem rerum commune sepulcrum, which line rather 
than that of Sannazaro may be the model for the passage in 
P. Lotichius Secundus quoted in the notes. 

4,94: respondent aequora plausu. Cf. Virgil, Ecl. 10, 8. 

Ecl. 5, 26: pedemque exuta sinistrum. “It is quite possible 
that both Virgil and Ovid really thought of the left foot as 
the one to be exposed in such circumstances, but it is hard to 
find any classical authority for this detail”. Possibly Sanna- 
zaro had seen some ancient statue of an enchantress with the 
left foot exposed. Such is the case with the figures called 
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“Dido ” mentioned by Heyne on Aen. 4, 518, and reproduced 
in Visconti, Museo Pio-Clementino II, tav. xl and tav B to. 

5, 100: The pastoral practice of inscribing poems on beech- 
trees deserves a reference to Virgil, Ecl. 5, 13; Calpurnius, 
Ecl. 1, 20 ff.; and for Hellenistic sources, Jacoby, Rhein. Mus. 
lv (1905), p. 58. 

E. K. Ranp. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Beowulf. Edited, with introduction, bibliography, notes, 
glossary, and appendices. By W. J. SEDGEFIELD, Litt. D., 
Professor of English Language. Second edition, revised 
and partly rewritten. Manchester, at the University 
Press, 1913. Agents for the United States, Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Beowulf, with the Finnsburg Fragment. Edited by A. J. 
Wyatt. New edition, revised, with introduction and notes, 
by R. W. CHAMBERS. Cambridge, at the University Press. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1914. 


Beowulfists are to be congratulated on the two handsome 
editions in which their favorite poem has recently appeared. 
Time was when it was hard to find one edition, and now we have 
two, unsurpassed. 

On page XLVII of the bibliography in Professor Sedge- 
field’s edition, I find my own humble effort characterized as 
“((prose). Boston, 1882; 4th edn., 1900)”. Prose! It must be 
so. Alas! for all human effort! I might have at least received 
credit for having printed the first facsimile, though reduced, 
from the Zupitza autotypes, for copies of which—before 
Zupitza’s edition was issued—I was indebted to the late Dr. 
Furnivail, a fact that has been stated in my first Preface of 
“ August, 1882”, and in every copy issued since. But it mat- 
ters little who was the first to publish anything. It is only 
important to know who has done his work best, and I am 
willing to be judged by my “ fellow Beowulfists”’. I can at 
least claim credit for having published the first Beowulf-bibliog- 
raphy, which has sometimes been used without acknowledg- 
ment, but after it was in print, the whole world was at liberty 
to use it, and to improve upon it, which I hope has been done. 

The introduction of Professor Sedgefield’s edition treats 
the MS. of the Poem, Text of the Present Edition, Dialect, 
Grammatical Forms, Syntax, Metre, Tone, Style, Vocabulary, 
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Analysis of Poem, Composition, Structure, Subject-matter : 
Historical, Legendary, Fabulous, Mythical, Origin, Authorship, 
Date, Relation to other Old English Poetry, with a full bibliog- 
raphy treating The MS., Editions, Translations, wherein my 
bantling appears after Kemble, Wackerbarth, Thorpe, Arnold, 
and Lumsden,—all followed by Selected Literature, Linguistic, 
Metre, Tone, Style, Vocabulary, Composition, Structure, and 
Miscellaneous. I am well aware that my Bibliography needs 
revision, but since it was compiled, the knowledge of the poem 
has so extended that each editor has made his own bibliography. 
After the text of Professor Sedgefield’s edition there follows a 
notice of the Fight at Finnsburg (usually now appended to 
Beowulf), and Other O. E. Poems relating to the Germanic 
Heroic Age, as Widsith, Waldere, Deor’s Lament, with a 
body of Notes of over 40 pages, a Glossary of 100 pages, 
Genealogical Tables, a List of Proper Names, and five Appen- 
dices, making 272 pages in all. 


The Edition of Wyatt and Chambers, being Wyatt’s well- 
known text, in a new edition, revised, with introduction and 
notes by R. W. Chambers. The Introduction includes sections 
on The Text of Beowulf, The Manuscript, Textual Emendation, 
Aim of the Present Edition, with articles on Text Restoration, 
Type, Hyphens and Punctuation, Notes, with mention of four 
translations, among which my own is conspicuous by its absence, 
eleven contributions to the study of the text being named, and 
about twenty articles in periodicals and reviews, with a note on 
the Glossary, and a mention of Cook’s Concordance to Beowulf. 
The editor quotes a remark of Wyatt’s that “a too elaborate 
glossary may rob the work of much of its educative value ”’. 
I cannot agree with him, and I think that the first edition of 
Heyne was conspicuous by the excellence of its glossary. My 
translation was made with much thumbing of the glossaries of 
both Grein and Heyne; I wish some one would reprint Grein’s 
Glossary, and I have been long waiting for the completion of 
the Bosworth-Toller Dictionary, for we need it all the time. 

A very careful comparison of the texts of both Sedgefield 
and Wyatt and Chambers can alone determine which is best, 
and it should be made with the texts of both Grein and Heyne, 
for these are not yet antiquated, even if there are more recent 
editions. 

The writer has in view the preparation of a variorum edition, 
but he wishes that some one else would make it, for he does not 
know when he will find time for it. It is, in his opinion, worth 
doing, and it would give useful employment to some one of the 
younger generation, among whom he can no longer consider 
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himself, seeing that it is now over thirty years since he firsi 
busied himself with the text and translation of “ Beowulf ”. 
He does not regret the time spent on it, for he thinks that it has 
been well-spent, but he realizes that he is no longer as young as 
he once was, and he is very willing to give place to a younger 
man. 

There are a few hints, however, which he might give to the 
prospective editor. He should read carefully all the articles 
on the subject in the philological journals. He should compare 
all the texts that have been published. He should base his text 
on the Zupitza autotypes, if he cannot get access to the unique 
manuscript, Vitellius A. XV. He should conscientiously weigh 
all the suggestions that have been made as to various readings, 
and he should decide for himself as to the best text, so that his 
work should not need to be done over again. 

With a careful observance of these suggestions, we may soon 
have a variorum edition of Beowulf that will be welcomed by 
all engaged in the study of the poem, and that will serve as a 
final edition. 


JAmEs M. GARNETT. 


RECENT WorRKS ON ROMAN HIstTorRyY AND PALAEOGRAPHY. 


Der Staat der alten Italiker. Untersuchungen iiber die 
urspriingliche Verfassung der Latiner, Osker, und Etrus- 
ker. By ARTHUR ROSENBERG. Berlin, 1913. Pp. 142. 


Since the publication of Wilhelm Schulze’s Zur Geschichte 
lateinischer Eigennamen in 1904 there have appeared a con- 
siderable number of books and articles on different phases of 
the early history of Italy. Of these books the largest number 
have dealt either with questions of constitutional development 
or have been studies of the names and functions of magis- 
trates. Rosenberg’s book belongs to the last category. It is 
divided into three sections: the first, under the title ‘ Die 
Magistratur im alten Italien’, has, in 100 pages, 10 subsections 
devoted to the history of the earliest Oscan, Sabine, Umbrian, 
Etruscan, and Latin magistrates. This section is the important 
part of the book, section two, Die Romanisierung der italischen 
Magistratur, and section three, Volksversammlung und Rat, 
containing little either of importance or interest. 
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Rosenberg is a Tyrrhenophile, and with a certain justifica- 
tion, for he has made some new interpretations of Etruscan 
inscriptions which seem to be sound philologically, and which 
therefore are of much importance. His really good work in 
the Etruscan field must not be forgotten, although it has caused 
him to overemphasize the influence of Etruria and has led him 
to some questionable conclusions. 

The author has brought to his task a very good linguistic and 
epigraphic equipment, but he would seem to have fallen short 
of his opportunities in two respects: first he needs the historical 
background of the movements and settlements of early peoples 
in Italy which the publications of several Italian archaeologists 
have made so clear, and second he sticks too close to his own 
interpretation of the inscriptions which he cites. It is not 
unjust to say that Rosenberg has overlooked or slighted books 
and articles in which many of his statements are found already 
either stated or refuted. There are several pages in Botsford’s 
Roman Assemblies which Rosenberg could have read with 
profit. It has unfortunately come to be expected that a German 
author will be found to have consulted and referred only or 
overmuch to the writings of his own countrymen. But Rosen- 
berg has clearly not erred in this respect. Kornemann (Klio, 
14, 1914, 190-206: Zur altitalischen Verfassungsgeschichte) 
takes him most severely to task for not having noticed that 
almost all his material had been already published by Korne- 
mann and Rostowzew either in Pauly-Wissowa or in Klio. 
In fact, Kornemann has dealt with Rosenberg even more 
severely than he deserves. 

Rosenberg begins his book with a discussion of the office of 
aedile. The cradle of the aedileship he finds in Tusculum, ~ 
and concludes his first subsection with the statement that the 
praetorship and aedileship are the typical magistracies of the 
older Latin cities. He then takes up the Oscan meddices 
(meddix tuticus and meddix minive) and reaches the conclu- 
sion that the fundamental difference between these magistrates 
on the one hand, and the Roman consuls, the Latin praetors, 
and the duovirs of the coloniae on the other, is that the med- 
dices are not colleagues but that one has a major and the other 
a minor imperium. Next he finds that the keenzstur (censor- 
ship) is probably the only common Italic institution and that 
the Quinquennales belong not to Rome but to Italy. In the 
Sabine country the author postulates an annual octovirate 
as the typical institution, from which came the later city 
magistrates, the quattuorviri. Little is said about the Umbrian 
marones. 

‘Die Magistrate der Etrusker’ is the title of subsection 6. 
Here the author has done very brilliant work. He seems cer- 
tainly to prove that in Etruria there was a double cursus 
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honorum, the zila@ and marunuy of the league, and the zilax, 
marniu, and puréne of the individual cities, that offices were 
annual and iterative, and that the idea of collegiate magistracy 
was unfamiliar. From Etruria he passes to Latium and notes 
that one group of Latin cities had a single magistrate, a dictator, 
and another group a pair of magistrates, the praetors. The 
author quotes from Mommsen’s Staatsrecht the famous dictum 
that the Latin dictatorship was ordinary, the Roman extraor- 
dinary ; the Latin a regular annual office, the Roman a half 
yearly one; the Latin dictator omnipotent in every sphere, the 
Roman dictator appointed to do one specific military service. 
Rosenberg goes further. He says that the Latin dictatorship 
was the natural substitution of a yearly office for a life-long 
one, that the Roman dictatorship was an attempt to remodel an 
institution so that it would not be dangerous, and that therefore 
the Roman dictator was later than the Latin. He then goes on 
and takes from Rome everything except the quaestorship; the 
names and functions of the magistrates, the ideas of collegi- 
ality and annual office-holding, even the idea of imperium, all 
are found to be Italic. He allows Rome one thing: aber der 
civis Romanus, der ganz freie Mann im festgegriindeten Staat, 
ist sein geistiges Eigentum. 

Kornemann takes no exception to the cursus honorum in 
Etruria; he does however deny that Rosenberg rightly identi- 
fies the head of the city cursus, the zilax, with dictator, and the 
zila6 of the confederation, with praetor. The author seems also 
to have made a mistake in trying to minimize the importance of 
the treviri, who are found in more places than he has noticed, 
and his derivation of the quattuorvirate from the octovirate 
must certainly needs be umgekehrt. 

Rosenberg, however, has gathered together in one place more 
material on the early Italic magistrates than has any one else, 
and despite his pro-Tuscan bias and the errors of judgment 
incident thereto, his book is valuable and most suggestively 
stimulating. Finally, however, it may be worthy of remark 
that the Italic peoples, yes even the cities of Latium, already 
had some magistrates and some constitutional usages before 
the Etruscans made themselves known. That the Etruscans 
already had or rapidly developed a civilization superior to that 
of the Italic peoples is true, and it must be true that the border- 
ing Umbrians, Sabines, and Latins were certainly as much if 
not more impressed then by the conquering Etruscans, as the 
Romans some centuries later were impressed by the conquered 
Greeks. And in the study of the magistrates of any early 
people there is no better phrase to keep in mind than the one 
used about the Romans by Drake of Michigan, “a progressive 
subdivision of the magistracy.” 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


La République romaine. Conflits politiques et sociaux. By 
G. BLtocu. Paris, 1913. Pp. 333. 


To have persuaded Professor Bloch to write .one of the 
volumes in their series is a triumph for the editors of the 
Bibliothéque de Philosophie scientifique. The subject of the 
Roman Republic, however, may have been a temptation to a 
man who not only was an authority in that field, but who also 
aspired to be of national service, for in the political and social 
conflicts which made and then unmade the Roman Republic 
there are many opportunities, in telling a true tale withal, to 
point a moral which should give pause to the reading and 
thinking members of a democracy. 

Professor Bloch has written just what might be expected in 
such a book; a sober, sensible account of the Protean struggles 
of the Roman aristocracy to elude the tightening grip of the 
plebeians, of the decadence of the middle classes before the 
rising power of the city proletariat, and of the attempts to 
reform the state made by the successively more competent indi- 
viduals, such as the idealist Tiberius Gracchus, the realist Sulla, 
and Augustus the opportunist. But Professor Bloch knows too 
much and is too conscientious to make a complete success of 
such a book. He compels himself to omit nothing, and there- 
fore the perspective is lost in the details. Surely a man of his 
standing is entitled, if for no other reason than to vary the 
monotony, to make an occasional ex cathedra generalization. 

La République romaine is a good, solid, valuable book, clear 
in its diction, dull in its dicta, but not without its brilliant 
phrases. It is perhaps not too much to say that Professor 
Bloch makes fairly definite statements about the origin of the 
clients, of the early Senate, and of the plebeians, which will 
probably gain neither universal approval nor acceptance. His 
statements about the early kingdom (p. 18 ff.) seem also to 
push rather hard the present state of knowledge for the sake of 
some clever antitheses. The early history of Rome has been 
amplified of late years considerably on the archaeological side, 
but little on the political side. Professor Bloch makes the same 
mistake that other historians have made in looking at a country 
through the magnifying glass of its deeds. The vast plain of 
Thessaly, the vast Attic plain, are two phrases often used, and 
here one finds the vast plain of Latium (p. 24). The writer 
has walked in one day the width of the vast plain of Latium, 
and within a few miles of its length also ina single day. Rather 
more apropos would be a comment on the vast amount the 
Romans accomplished on so small a plain. The author isolates 
the germ (germe funeste, p. 92) that destroyed the Roman 
Republic, and identifies it as that thing which convinced the 
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Roman soldiers that pillage was more lucrative than domestic 
occupations. The comment (p. 145) on the unique destiny of 
Rome cannot be too often repeated, namely, that it always 
remained a city and yet of all ancient cities was the only one to 
found an empire and to admit conquered peoples to participa- 
tion in its civic rights. 

Professor Bloch takes issue (p. 169 ff.) with the historians 
who say that the Roman Republic was Hellenized into an early 
grave. After citing the circle of Scipio Aemilianus as a shining 
example, he says that a higher and finer culture such as that 
of Greece ought not to be an evil; and while admitting that it 
was the late comedy and other samples of artistic decadence 
that influenced Rome, he implies that Rome ought to have 
known enough to choose the best rather than the worst of what 
Greece could offer. He inclines to the view that Rome lost its 
head with conquest, and that it was the irresistible opportunity 
to make money too fast that ruined it. This may be enough to 
put the author in the ranks of the economic interpretators of 
history. 

‘L’Etat romain était religieux, non théocratique’ (p. 68) is 
a short, keen phrase; the author’s definition (p. 96) of impe- 
rium as ‘la plenitude de la puissance, politique, militaire, judi- 
ciaire ’, is satisfying ; and his description (p. 240) of the Roman 
practice of ‘following the leader’ in comitial voting, ‘ cette 
espéce de fascination consacrée par l’usage ’, is delightful. The 
proletariat of Rome has been often qualified, not to say dis- 
qualified, by many objurgatives, but when the author speaks of 
their habits of ‘ fainéantise’’ he seems to have hit a most happy 
word, and lovers of the Black Knight in Ivanhoe will read into 
it a mighty power under a lazy appearance. However, when 
all is said, the reviewer rises from the perusal of Professor 
Bloch’s La République Romaine enlightened, but not refreshed. 


A Collotype Reproduction of that Portion of Cod. Paris 7989. 
Commonly Called the Codex Traguriensis which Contains 
the Cena Trimalchionis of Petronius, Together with Four 
Poems Ascribed to Petronius in Cod. Leid. Voss. 111. 
With Introduction and a Transcript by STEPHEN GASELEE. 
Cambridge Press, 1915. 


The Cambridge Press has done a notable service in printing 
a photographic facsimile of part of the famous Paris manu- 
script 7989. The volume before us has, first, eighteen pages 
of introduction. Then come the photographic plates of the 
manuscript with a transcription opposite each plate, the pagina- 
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tion being that of the Paris Codex (206-229). Last, there are 
two pages with photographic facsimiles from the Codex 
Leidensis Vossianus 111, with a partial transcription. 

Mr. Gaselee, who is the librarian of Magdalene College, 
says in his introduction: ‘ The transcript is printed opposite 
the plates, and follows the original as exactly as possible. I 
have chosen to expand the contractions, printing the letters 
supplied in italics, rather than to attempt to represent the con- 
tracting signs typographically. I am quite aware of the objec- 
tions to this course: the choice between m and m is often 
arbitrary; the representation of diphthongs (particularly @) 
introduces a type of spelling not in the mind of the scribe of the 
fifteenth century; it is sometimes difficult to say whether a 
mark above the line is a letter written small or a mark of con- 
traction; in general, it will not be difficult to find several small 
inconsistencies. But I am inclined to think that inconsistencies 
equally great arise from the almost hopeless attempt to represent 
by type a great number of slightly varying lines and marks; 
and I am quite sure that the plan I have adopted facilitates 
reference, while the photographic facsimile opposite prevents 
these small disadvantages from being sources of error ’. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Mr. Gaselee has done much 
needless work, and has neglected a great opportunity. With 
this splendid photographic facsimile just across the page, why 
is it necessary to give an exact transcription? A faithful 
modern text, with bracketed corrections of readings manifestly 
bad, and with notes applicable to Buecheler’s variants and 
emendations (5th ed., Heraeus, 1912), would have been a con- 
tribution to scholarship more nearly equalling in importance 
the publication of this facsimile by the Cambridge Press. Mr. 
Gaselee has in the introduction a wealth of material, and he 
shows in handling it a critical acumen that would have justified 
the Cambridge Press in insisting upon a well edited modern text. 

In spite, however, of the editor’s frankness about inconsisten- 
cies, as quoted above, it would not be right to allow his 
transcript to go entirely unchallenged. His method of using 
italics for marks above the line and for contractions has nothing 
to commend it. Neither is ij an exact transcript of ii, when 
the second i is prolonged a little below the line. The use of 
capitals is not always exact, as will appear by comparison of 
hec (Haec), 1. 35, p. 208, with hilaresque, 1. 38, p. 209, and Hec 
(Haec), 1. 3, p. 212. There is a mistake in 1. 23, p. 208: 
<esse: bene laudationem>. The manuscript has a period 
after esse (e€), and a mark ([) after bene, corresponding to 
the same mark on the margin in front of XXXV. 

There are two things in the introduction particularly worthy 
of note. Mr. Gaselee supplements (p. 9) a suggestion made 
in the Classical Review (XXII, 178) by Professor Clark with 
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the conjecture that the three citations made by John of Salisbury 
from the Cena help to prove that the original of the Codex 
Traguriensis was in England for some time during the 12th 
century. In Excursus II (pp. 17-18) on the reading, 208, 30: 
in quo cornua erant (not read by Buecheler, XXXV, 4), the 
editor makes a very reasonable defense of his suggestion that 
Petronius wrote: super Scorpionem locustam marinam, super 
Sagittarium oclopectam, super Capricornum capri cornua. 

Every addition to our palaeographical material such as this 
Cambridge Press publication is welcomed with delight, and 
rightly so. It may seem somewhat churlish to find fault with 
an editor who does well what he announces clearly he has set 
out todo. But dittography is a palaeographical sin. 


V. D. MAGOFFIN. 


REPORTS. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, Vols. XXXVI and XXXVII. 


Pp. 5-29. Paul Lejay. Dix mois d’ennui. A study ot 
Virgil, Ecl. 1V 60-61. Virgil says ‘decem menses’ because he 
is thinking, not of the child’s birth, but of his earliest smile. 
Cp. Pliny, N. H. VII 2,‘ at hercules risus praecox ille et celer- 
rimus ante quadragesimum diem nulli datur’. To add 4o 
days to the normal period of gestation (280days) makes more 
than ten months (10 xX 30 + 20)—but a poet may speak in 
round numbers. <Cp. Hieron. Ep. 21, 2, 5, ‘decem mensum 
fastidia sustineret.> 


P. 29. Michel Bréal. L’exclamation Malum! This is an 
accusative neuter which answers the question quo; cp. ‘ Abi in 
malam rem!’ ‘Va-t-enalamaleheure!’ cis dAc6pov. Malum 
(with a long) is a synonym of mollities. It means the soften- 
ing or rotting of vegetables. Compare the use of ‘ La peste!’ 
in the French comic poets. 


Pp. 30-34. Charles Picard. Le décret sur la constitution 
de l’oligarchie 4 Thasos (412/11 av. J-C.). A new study of 
the inscription (I. G. XII 8) on the original stone. 


Pp. 35-47. Louis Havet. Textual notes on the Aeneid. 
In IX 160 omit the last two words and leave the line incom- 
plete: ‘cura datur Messapo et moenia’. In IX 161 read 
Rutulo, and insert 163 before 161. In IX 229 read nixi (for 
adnixi). In XI 503 omit et (after audeo). 


Pp. 48-77. W.M. Calder. Inscriptions d’Iconium (found 
in 1910). Text and comment. 


Pp. 80-129. Philippe Fabia. La journée du 15 janvier 69 
a Rome. A detailed study of the memorable day on which 
Rome saw the fall of Galba and the accession of Otho. The 
accounts given by Tacitus, Plutarch and Suetonius are inde- 
pendent of one another, but are all derived from the same 
source. 


Pp. 130-131. Th. Reinach. A propos du miroir Schlum- 
berger. The first line of the inscription is, ai Aé€aw[e A]atda 
or. 


Pp. 132-133. Paul Collinet. S,oAacrixds @nBaidos. 
In this expression, in a London papyrus, ¢opos is the Latin 
word forum. 
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Pp. 135-140. Bulletin bibliographique. 


Pp. 140-147. A. Cartault. Notes explicatives sur Tibulle 
et Sulpicia. Reply to an article by F. Jacoby, Rheinisches 
Museum LXIV-LXV (A. J. P. XXXII 348). Elegy IV 8 
refers to the birthday of Cerinthus. In IV 10, 1 mulium 
modifies securus. In line 7 read credam. In IV 6, 20 read 
‘hic idem vobis iam vetus exstet amor’. 


Pp. 148-178. Alfred Jacob. Curae Strabonianae. Textual 
notes, with complete collations of ACs for Book IV. 


Pp. 179-189. Georges Wormser. Tacite et Quintilien. 
The Institutio Oratoria appeared in 94; the Dialogus of Tac- 
itus must have been begun in 95, and published at the end of 
96. Asper holds that oratory was never so flourishing as in 
his own day. Messala-Quintilian praises the orators of former 
times, and hopes that men may return to their methods and 
recover their eloquence. Maternus-Tacitus is pessimistic: the 
classical reaction will all be in vain. Aper is refuted by Mes- 
sala, and he in turn by Maternus. 


Pp. 190-191. D. Serruys. Stobée, Floril. III 29, 86 et III 
36, 143. 

Pp. 192-193. L. Havet. Forsit was really a roAAdxis eipy- 
pévov. It occurs in Horace, Sat. I 6, 49; it should be restored 
in Terence, Eun. 197, Andr. 957, and perhaps in Horace, Od. I 
28, 31. 


Pp. 193-195. L. Havet. La forme de funus dans Lucain. 
The manuscript confusion of foedus and funus (IV 232, X 
373, | 429) suggests that Lucan used an archaic form foenus. 


P. 195. L. Havet. Isidore, Etymol. 2, 21, 43. For efon 
read éd’ év. 

Pp. 196-201. P.Collomp. Per omnia elementa (un détail 
de l’initiation isiaque). This phrase in Apuleius, Metam. 
XI 23, refers to a liturgical representation of the purificatory 
journey of the soul through the astral zones. 


Pp. 201-202. P. Lejay. L’ascension a travers les cieux 
dans Eusébe de Césarée (Hist. eccl. X iv, 15). A footnote to 
the preceding article. 


Pp. 203-208. J. Vendryes. Le langue des Defixionum 
tabellae de Johns Hopkins University. Notes on the curse- 
tablets published by W. Sherwood Fox, in a supplement to the 
American Journal of Philology, Vol. XXXIII (1912). The 
deponent form polliciarus, the dative me, the nominative plural 
quas, suggest the influence of the Marsian dialect. | 


Pp. 209-212. René Waltz. Le lieu de la scéne dans le 
Satiricon. Bicheler inferred, from Sidon. Apoll. XXIII 155- 
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157 and Serv. ad Aen. III 57, that in a lost part of the Satiri- 
con the adventures of Encolpius were represented as taking 
place at Marseilles. This view has been commonly accepted, 
but it rests on no good ground. 

P 212. B. Haussoullier. Ad O. G. I. S, I 228, 8. 

Pp. 213-238. Bulletin bibliographique. 

Pp. 243-263. P. Lejay. Les origines d’une préposition 
latine Absque. In Plautus and Terence absque ted esset is a 
coordinate form of the conditional proposition and, usually. a 
parenthesis (like Virgil’s sineret dolor, Aen. VI 31). The 
conditional sense is not implied in absque, or in one of its 
elements, but in the form of the verb. In absque we have 
the preposition abs and the que of coordination. In later 
times (from Fronto on) absque was used as a preposition. 
M. Lejay adds a note on ‘ quod conditionnel ’. 


Pp. 264-278. L.Méridier. Hov#és. A careful study of the 
Greek texts where this word occurs seems to show that it 
referred, not to color, but to sound or movement. 


Pp. 279-280. L. Havet. Horace, Od. 1, 27, 19. Proposes, 
‘Quanta laboras scis Charybdi’? (“Te doutes-tu bien . . . * 


Pp. 280-283. L. Havet. Lucain, 6, 337-338. This passage 
looks like a reminiscence of Virgil, G. 4, 425-7. It may be 


paraphrased: “Quant aux feux du milieu du ciel (Jes ardeurs 
de midi), et quant a l’amorce <encore> solstitiale de la 
dévorante période léonine (les ardeurs du plein été), ’Othrys 
couronné de bois en préserve le pays”. 


Pp. 284-296. Maurice Brillant. Inscription de Tomes. A 
new study of an inscription already published by Mommsen 
and by Cagnat. It belongs to the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
and shows the existence of a college of Alexandrian merchants 
in the city of Ovid’s exile. 


Pp. 297-298. H. Lebégue. Sénéque, Epistt. ad Lucilium, 
ed. Otto Hense, Teubner, 1898. Ep. XII 5, read ‘in extrema 
tegula’. Ep. LIII 6, read ‘et varos fecit dextros pedes’, or 
‘varosque fecit dextros pedes’. Ep. LX 2, read frumentum, 
instead of instrumentum. 


Pp. 299-308. L. Delaruelle. Observations sur Cicéron. 
Ac. 1 17, change heredem to heredes, and transpose the words 
‘Speusippum sororis filium’, to follow ‘reliquisset’. Ac. II 
11, read ‘sed utrumque J/eviter’. Ac. II 69, for paenitebat 
read pudebat. Ac. II 81, read ‘lumen non putas’. N. D. II 
49, 124, ‘Legi etiam scriptum’, etc. Omit scripium. N. D. 
III 50 fin., read ‘cum quidam ei molestius <ferenti> ... con- 
firmaret’. N. D. III 62, read ‘Iam vero quid <quod> vos’, 
etc. 
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Pp. 309-310. L. Delaruelle. Virgile, Aen. VIII tor. For 
urbi read ripae. 


Pp. 311-354. Bulletin bibliographique. 


Revue des comptes rendus d’ouvrages relatifs a l’antiquité 
classique. 96 pp. Comptes rendus parus en IgQII. 


Revue des revues et publications d’académies relatives a 
l’antiquité classique. 222 pp. Fascicules publiés en 1911. 


Vol. XXXVII (1913). 


Pp. 5-7. L. Havet. Notes on the ancient lives of Virgil. 
In the Vita Donatiana, 292 Brummer, read ‘cum non id ipsum 
praestarit’. Praestavi for praestiti is common in late Latin. 
Here it means ‘promise’. In Focas, 74, read ‘via tuta per 
umbras’. In Philargyrius, 19 Br., omit et; in 88, read ‘crebro 
pronuntiarentur’; in 157, omit scientiae; in 163, read ‘rediit 
unde’. 


Pp. 7-18. L. Havet. Horatiana. InC. 1, 7, 23 read po- 
pulna. In C. 1, 28,19 Horace probably wrote ‘senum iuve- 
num’ (asyndeton). In the second Epode, transpose | lines 
15-16, to come before 11. In Epod. 15,7 read ‘ lupus in’, and 
mark a lacuna of two lines. In Epod. 17, 39 read ‘ iuvencos 
centum’. In the sixteenth Epode, lines 49-50 and 61-62 are a 
case of double recension. Lines 61-62 should be omitted; 
49-50 should be retained, in their present position. In C. S. 
26, Bentley’s conjecture is good: ‘quod, semel dictum, stabilis 
per aevum’. Compare the per of the next line, in precisely 
the same position. 


Pp. 19-46. P.Collomp. Une source de Clément d’Alex- 
andrie et les homélies pseudo-clémentines. The writer hints 
at certain ‘ Pythagorean’ doctrines in Philo. 


Pp. 47-52. J. Marouzeau. Ce que valent les manuscrits 
des Dialogi de Sénéque. Textual notes. The ‘deteriores’ 
deserve more attention than they have received. 


Pp. 53-01. Philippe Fabia. L’ambassade d’Othon aux 
Vitelliens (Tacite, Hist. I. 74). It is unlikely that Otho’s 
commissioners went as far as Lyons. Perhaps they were 
stopped, by order of Valens, soon after they crossed the 
frontier. 


Pp. 62-69. Auguste Diés. Platonica. In Theaetetus, 
167 B, read: olpat Tovnpa Wri ovyyevi) 
éroince Sogdoat Erepa & TwWes TA Pavtdopata 
ametpias adAn6n KaAovow. The latter part of this section fur- 
nishes a good parallel to Symposium, 186 E, 187 A (the com- 
parison of medicine with agriculture). 
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Pp. 70-76. L. Bayard. Note sur une inscription chréti- 
enne et sur des passages de saint Cyprien. A study of the 
“Magus puer” inscription of the Lateran Museum. In the 
third line read: ‘quam stabilis tibi haec vita est’ (“Que ta 
nouvelle vie est stable!”). In the last line, for strwatur read 
staiuaiur. The inscription is of no value in determining the 
text of St. Cyprian. 


Pp. 77-94. Charles Picard. Les inscriptions du théatre 
d’Ephése et le culte d’Artémis Ephesia. Notes on the inscrip- 
tions published by R. Heberdey in the second volume of 
Forschungen in Ephesos. The first one (which belongs to the 
early part of the third century B. c.) attests the financial rdle 
of the ‘Essenes’. The tenth mentions Ephesian @ewpot (who 
probably announced the festivals of Artemis). The twentieth 
refers to the temple of Artemis Soteira founded by Lysi- 
machus. 


Pp. 95-109. A. Bourgery. Notes critiques sur la texte de 
Sénéque (Dial. III 12, 5; IV 1,1; IV 29, 2; VI 3,1; VI 19, 
3; IX 5,5; X 14, 4; Ep. 26, 8; 53, 9-10; 109, 6; N. Q. III 
11,4; III 16.5; IV 5, 1; Dial. II 11,3; VI 9, 5; VI 16,7; 
VI 23, 5; VIII 2,2; IX 9,1; XI 5,3; XII 11,6; XII 12, 2; 
Ep. 19,6; Ben. I 1, 1; Clem. I 3,1; N. Q. I 16,5). 


Pp. 110-111. B. Haussoullier. Ad BCH XXXVI (1912), 


n. 9-11. Inscriptions de Salymbria. 
Pp. 112-120. Bulletin bibliographique. 


Pp. 121-131. F.Préchac. Quel fut le maitre de philosophie 
de Trébatius? In Cic. ad Fam. VII 12, 1, for Zeius read 
V elleius. 


Pp. 131-132. L. Havet. La note L dans Varron, Rerum 
rust. libri. The L is a corruption of Z (an abbreviation of 
some form of {yreiv). 


Pp. 133-142. Paul Collart. Nonnosepigrammatiste. Text 
and translation of some of the ‘epigrams’ in the Dionysiaca 
(XV 298-302, XXXIV 292-296, XLII 459-467, X 280-286, 
XXIX 39-44, II 629-630, XI 475-6, XV 361-2, XVII 313-4, 
XXXVII 101-2, XLVI 318-9, IV 238-46, VII 117-128, IX 
149-54, XVII 74-80). 

Pp. 142-144. Paul Collart. Anthologie Palatine, IX, 198. 
This epigram alludes to the Dionysiaca. 


Pp. 145-161. L. Delaruelle. Les procédés de rédaction de 
Tite-Live étudiés dans une de ses narrations. A study of IV 
17-19, with a guess at the materia] on which the passage was 
based. The most obvious thing about Livy’s method is that 
he connects the data which earlier historians had set down 
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without much attempt at coordination. His own additions are 
not mere gratuitous invention; they bring out something 
which is implied in the original narrative, and help to render 
it more intelligible. Hetries to give each personage a distinct 
personality, and tries to make him act or speak in a way 
which is appropriate to his character or his situation. 


Pp. 162-182. Paul Vallette. Phénix de Colophon et la 
poésie cynique. A criticism of G. A. Gerhard’s book (1909). 
Phoenix cannot be called an apostle of Cynicism. There is 
nothing specifically or exclusively Cynic in the fragments 
which have been preserved. 


Pp. 183-190. D. Serruys. A propos de Phénix de Colo- 
phon. A criticism of the preceding article by Paul Vallette. 
The fragments represent a modified form of Cynicism, such, 
for example,as is found in the so-called Letters of Heraclitus 
(Epistolographi Graeci, ed. Hercher, pp. 280-288). 


P. 191. L. Havet. Plaute, Asinaria 540-542. The writer 
quotes a ‘ parallel’ in Balzac’s Médecin de Campagne—which 
is merely a description of a pet lamb. 


Pp. 192-206. Auguste Diés. Note sur I’ “EAévys éyxauov de 
Gorgias. In §12 we may read: Tis ovv airia Kai 
‘EAévnv apvpdves bpoiws av ovvawoicav worep ei Onpiov 
Biat ; 

Pp. 207-234. Bulletin bibliographique. 


Pp. 241-250. Charles Joret. La lappa chez Pline et ses 
équivalents chez Théophraste et chez Dioscoride. The lappa 
of Pliny is the burdock (Arctium Lappa). 


Pp. 250-251. J. E. Harry. Euripide, Iphigénie 4 Aulis, 
1192-93. Read: tis xai | raidwv éav mpdbup’ 
€va KTAVYS ; 

Pp. 252-253. L. Havet. Tibulle I 10,11. For vulgi read 
the vocative Valgi (C. Valgius Rufus). 


Pp. 254-257. René Pichon. Quelques textes relatifs a 
Vhistoire de l’Atellane. Interpretation of a famous passage in 
Livy (VII 4), ‘quae inde exodia postea appellata consertaque 
fabellis potissimum atellanis sunt’. Fabellis is probably abla- 
tive: ‘ces lazzi furent appelés exodes et cousus ensemble a 
l’aide de contes, principalement des contes d’Atella’. Inter- 
pretation of Juvenal, VII 71, ‘Urbicus exodio risum movet 
atellanae | gestibus Autonoes’. Aftellanae is probably an ad- 
jective qualifying Autonoes: ‘Urbicus, dans un exode, pro- 
voque le rire en faisant les gestes d’une Autonoé d’Atella’. 


Pp. 258-261. René Pichon. Notes sur quelques passages 
du de Vita beata de Sénéque (IV 4; VII 1; XIII 2,3; XXV 
2; XXVII 4). In XXV 2 read amminiculum, not amiculum. 

15 
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Pp. 262-270. T. Walek., Inscription inédite de Delphes. 
Traité d’alliance entre les Etoliens et les Béotiens. A frag- 
mentary inscription which apparently refers to the year 292 B. c. 


Pp. 271-287. Bulletin bibliographique. 


Pp. 289-331. W. H. Buckler. Monuments de Thyatire. 
Text and comment on twenty-one inscriptions from Ak-hissar 
(Thyatira). One of them shows that about 25 a. p. there 
were at least three gymnasiums in the place. Another illus- 
trates the importance of the guild of dyers. 


Pp. 332-334. P. Roussel. La vente du droit de cité ( Note 
sur une inscription d’Ephése). The first of the inscriptions 
published in R. Heberdey’s Forschungen in Ephesos indicates 
that at the beginning of the third century the city was forced 
by its financial position to sell its civil and political rights. 


Pp. 335-336. Bulletin bibliographique. 


Revue des comptes rendus d’ouvrages relatifs a l’antiquité 
classique. 108 pp. Comptes rendus parus en 1912. 


Revue des revues et publications d’académies relatives a 
lantiquité classique. 202 pp. Fascicules publiés en 1912. 


W. P. MustTarp. 


Tue Jouns Horpxins UNIvERSITY. 


Romania, Vol. XLIII (1914). 
Janvier. 


A. Jeanroy. Le débat du clerc et de la damoiselle, poéme 
inédit du XIV® siécle. 17 pages. Twenty-five years ago G. 
Paris called attention to this unpublished poem, and requested 
M. Jeanroy to edit it. But the latter did not carry out the wish 
of the master until a later and garbled version had been 
unearthed in that strange compilation known as the Jardin de 
Plaisance. After giving a critical edition of the text, a some- 
what similar poem of the early sixteenth century is published 
in a long note. 


Arthur Langfors. Notice du manuscrit frangais 17068 de 
la Bibliothéque nationale. 11 pages. The larger portion of 
this manuscript contains a collection of exempla similar to the 
Cy nous dit. This is here passed over without any detailed 
description. The last few leaves of the paper volume contain 
a number of short poems and prose selections, which are the 
subject of especial study and which are in many instances 
published in extenso. 
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E. Philipon. Suffixes romans d’origine pré-latine. 30 pages. 
1. Suffixe -ardo-. This suffix appears to have been unusually 
fertile in forming proper names of persons, rivers, mountains 
and places in Upper Italy, France and Spain prior to the advent 
of the Latin language. A detailed etymological study of many 
of these names is made, accompanied by extensive bibliograph- 
ical footnotes. 2. Suffixe -aldo-. This suffix is much rarer 
than the preceding form, but it occurs over much the same 
territory as the other, and it is similarly used. 


Antoine Thomas. Variétés étimolojigqes. 30 pages. The 
etymologies of nineteen words and groups of words are here 
studied in detail. They belong to French, Provengal and other 
Romance linguistic domains. 


Mélanges. Giulio Bertoni, I] Lucidario italiano. J. Druon, 
La Vie de sainte Christine de Gautier de Coinci. G. Huet, 
Deux personnages arturiens. M. R., Pour le commentaire de 
Villon, Montpipeau et Rueil (Test. 1671-2). L. Spitzer, Cor- 
rections au Conte d’amour catalan. 


Comptes rendus. Edmond Faral, Recherches sur les sources 
latines des contes et romans courtois du moyen age (M. Wil- 
motte). J. Loth, Contributions a l’étude des Romans de la 
Table Ronde (A. Smirnov). Gertrude Schoepperle, Tristan 
and Isolt, a study of the sources of the romance (Ferdinand 
Lot: “ Félicitons-la d’avoir poursuivi sa tache jusqu’au bout 
avec une prudence, une rigueur de méthode, une force de logique 
qui font de son livre la contribution la plus scientifique qu’ait: 
apportée la jeune école américaine a l'étude de notre littérature 
médiévale ”’). 

Périodiques. Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
und Literaturen, CXXVIII (Arthur Langfors). Jahresbericht 
des Instituts fiir rumanische Sprache zu Leipzig, XIX-XX 
(M. R.). Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische 
Philologie, XX VI*-XXVIII¢ année (G. Cohen: mentions publi- 
cations of C. Carrol (!) Marden, Fr. Le Jau Frost, T. Atkinson 
Jenkins, F. M. Josselyn, and E. S. Sheldon). 


Chronique. P. Studer has recently been made Professor of 
Romance Languages at Oxford. Publications annoncées. 
Three new editions of old French literary works. Collections 
et publications en cours. Four new volumes of the Classiques 
francais du moyen age have appeared. Analysis and review of 
the Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 21-28a, 
with notes by L. Foulet. 


Comptes rendus sommaires. 14 titles. Gramatica historica 
de la lengua castellana por Federico Hanssen (“ Edition 
espagnole de la Spanische Grammatik auf historischer Grund- 
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lage”). Gédéon Huet, Saint Julien Hospitalier (A. Langfors: 
“Varticle de M. Huet...marque un progrés trés net dans 
Vhistoire de la légende de saint Julien”). Ruggero Palmieri, 
Saggio sulla metrica del Canzoniere di Chiaro Davanzati (A. 
Jeanroy). 


Avril. 


J. Anglade. Nostradamica. 6 pages. II. Deux lettres 
adressées a Jehan de Nostredame. Only one letter written by 
this author is known to be extant; while two others addressed 
to him by one of his friends writing in Italian are herewith 
published. III. Pietro della Rovere, Piemontese. Sundry 
notes on this personage are here appended. 


Giulio Bertoni. Il “ Pianto” provenzale in morte di Re 
Manfredi. 10 pages. Manfred was a favorite with the 
Provengal poets, and after his untimely death in 1266 he became 
a sort of legendary hero. No general study of these poems 
has, however, yet been made, although it would appear to be an 
attractive field for investigation. One of these poems is here 
published in a critical edition. It is to be considered anony- 
mous in spite of the fact that it has sometimes been attributed 
to Aimeric de Peguilhan. 


L. Constans. Une traduction francaise des Héroides d’Ovide 
au XIII® siécle. 22 pages. Ovid’s treatises on love and his 
Metamorphoses were great favorites in the Middle Ages not 
only wita the clerics but also with the laity. The Heroides, 
however, met with less favor, and hence the author of the 
present article has thought it worth while to give some account 
of fourteen prose versions of certain of these letters which 
occur more especially in three Old French manuscripts. After 
an investigation of the generally awkward manner in which 
these amatory epistles have been introduced into his narrative 
by the medizval chronicler, the author proceeds to investigate 
the probable date of the collection. In an appendix he compares 
the Old French translations here studied with certain Old 
Italian versions published by other scholars. 


Edmond Faral. Une source latine de V’histoire d’Alexandre. 
La lettre sur les merveilles de l’Inde. 17 pages. The history of 
Alexander the Great was a great favorite with medizval 
writers, and by degrees they inserted in it more and more of the 
marvelous in recounting his exploits in the East. Some of 
these tales appear to have been derived from a Latin work of 
the ninth century which M. Omont has published under the 
title Lettre a l’empereur Adrien sur les merveilles de 1’Asie. 
But further investigations have shown that this text is closely 
related to the Epistola Premonis regis ad Trajanum impera- 
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torem formerly preserved in a manuscript at Strassburg and in 
the well-known Otia imperialia of Gervase of Tilbury. 


Arthur Langfors. Le dit des hérauts par Henri de Laon. 
Io pages. This short poem had never before been published 
in its entirety, although its existence had long been known. The 
author is otherwise unknown, albeit the single: manuscript which 
contains his poem has belonged to the royal library since 1373, 
when it appears in the inventory drawn up by Gilles Mallet. 


Amos Parducci. Le Mystére de Suzanne et la décoration de 
quelques livres d’heures imprimés. 12 pages. Towards the 
end of the fifteenth century and during the first years of the 
sixteenth the numerous editions of Books of Hours were richly 
ornamented with woodcuts. The legend of Suzanne was a 
favorite subject, and it is here shown that the popular Mystére 
de Suzanne must have been the immediate source used. 


Mélanges. C. de Boer, Le “ Lai de Tisbé” et le Tristan de 
Thomas. P. Dorveaux, Anc. prov. Notz ysserca, Not ycherca, 
etc. A. Jeanroy, Sur la version provencale de Barlaam et 
Josaphat (éd. E. Heuckenkamp). Leo Spitzer et A. Jeanroy, 
Corrections a Yder (éd. H. Gelzer, Ges. f. roman. Lit., XXX1). 
A. Thomas, Fragmant de l’Erec de Crétien de Troies. A. - 
Thomas, Sur la patrie de 1’Escoufle. 


Comptes rendus. Pierre Champion, Francois Villon, sa vie et 
son temps (Lucien Foulet). Maurice Grammont, Le vers 
francais, ses moyens d’expression, son harmonie, 2° éd. 
(Georges Millardet). W. Kaufmann, Die gallo-romanischen 
Bezeichnungen fiir den Begriff “ Wald” (Hans Maver). Ezio 
Levi, Cantilene e ballate dei sec. XIII e XIV dai “ Memoriali ” 
di Bologna (Giulio Bertoni). Angelico Prati, Ricerche di topo- 
nomastica trentina (J. Jud). O.H. Prior, L’Image du monde 
de maitre Gossouin (Edmond Faral). 


Périodiques. Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
und Literaturen, t. CXXIX-CXXX (Arthur Langfors). Gior- 
nale storico della letteratura italiana, t. XLIII-LVIII (A. 
Linden: “J. E. Shaw, II titolo del Decameron. S. essaie 
d’expliquer le ‘senza titolo’ du Decameron comme ‘senza 
iscrizione titolare’.”). Literaturblatt fiir germanische und 
romanische Philologie, XXIX*-XXX¢ année (G. Cohen: “ John 
D. Fitz-Gerald, Versification of the Cuaderna via as found in 
Berceo’s Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos—Ad. Zauner: un 
des plus importants travaux parus dans ces derniéres années 
sur l’ancienne métrique espagnole; El libro de los Gatos: a 
text with introduction and notes by George T. Northup—Ad. 
Zauner: excellente édition de cet ancien texte dont le titre 
singulier résulterait d’une erreur de lecture, ‘gatos’. pour 
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* quentos ’; Fr. Bliss Luquiens, The reconstruction of the origi- 
nal Chanson de Roland—E. Stengel répond aux critiques que 
Y’auteur adresse a sa reconstitution du Roland ; Dante Alighieri, 
La Divina Commedia ed. and annotated by C. H. Grandgent, I, 
Inferno—K. Vossler: la premiére édition américaine de la 
D. C., avec un commentaire sobre et au courant de la science.’’). 
Le moyen age, 8*-9* année, 2° série, t. I-IV (H. Lemaitre: 
“W.-H. Schofield, Studies on the li Beaus Desconus—F. Lot: 
le grand tort de M. Sch. a été de vouloir retrouver Perceval 
sous le Beau Desconus . . . Cest, je le crois, s’illusionner ; 
Gilles de Romes, Li Livres du gouvernement des rois, publ. by 
S. P. Molenaer—J. Couraye du Parc: il manque un glossaire ; 
Lois de Guillaume le Conquérant en frangais et en latin, p. p. 
J.-E. Matzke, avec préface de C. Bémont—L. Levillain.”). 
Revue de phonétique, t. II. Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philo- 
logie, XX XVII, 1-3 (Mario Roques). 


Chronique. Obituary notice of Paul Heyse (by P. M.). 
Collections et publications en cours. Collection folklorique de 
l’Académie roumaine, IX-XVIII. Atlas linguistique de la 
Corse. 


Comptes rendus sommaires. 16 titles. Herbert Douglas 
Austin, Accredited citations in Ristoro d’Arezzo, Composizione 
del mondo, a study of sources (A. Jeanroy: “ mémoire d’une 
érudition trés profonde et trés spéciale”)). The Oxford Book 
of Spanish Verse, chosen by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 


Juillet. 


Albert Counson. Francorchamps et la Francorum semita. 
14 pages. The curious-looking name of this village in Belgiuin 
near the Prussian frontier has attracted the attention of many 
scholars in times past. As early as 1130 the name is found in 
a Latin chart, and frequently thereafter in similar documents. 
After the manner of M. Bédier the author of this article then 
proceeds to prove that the place in question was named after 
the French pilgrim road which led through this region from 
one monastery to another in medizval times. 


C. de Boer. Guillaume de Machaut et l’Ovide moralisé. 
18 pages. It has been the fashion to suppose that Guillauine 
de Machaut borrowed many of his stories directly from Ovid; 
but of late scholars have inclined rather to the opinion that he 
took them from the medieval Ovide moralisé. This latter 
hypothesis is now proven to be true by the citation of numerous 
parallel passages. 


Edmond Faral. Une source latine de l’histoire d’Alexandre 
la Lettre sur les merveilles de l’Inde (suite). 18 pages. In 
this article the relations existing between the various works 
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cited are discussed at some length. Many amusing traditions 
are cited by way of comparison, with the final result that the 
ultimate source is found in Greece. Additional light is thus 
thrown on the literary channels by which Oriental traditions 
were transmitted to the West during the Middle Ages. 


C. Salvioni. Centuria di note etimologiche e lessicali. 32 
pages. The first half of this article is herewith presented to 
the reader. These numerous etymologies are chiefly confined 
to the Italian field with only an occasional excursus into other 
Romance territory. 


Jessie L. Weston. Notes on the Grail Romances. 24 pages. 
I. Sone de Nansai, Parzival and Perlesvaus. This is a lengthy 
and wearisome romance and from a literary point of view the 
poem is not of first-rate importance, yet it contains several 
striking features in connection with the Arthurian cycle which 
make it worthy of attention at the hand of scholars. 2. The 
Perlesvaus and the Histoire de Fulk Fitz-Warin. A Shrop- 
shire Blanche-Launde and a Northumbrian Blanche Lande vie 
with each other as the probable seat of a certain Arthurian 
tradition, and the conclusion here reached is that the author of 
the Perlesvaus was utilizing a genuine tradition originally 
located in the wild Northumbrian Moorland, but which, through 
a similarity of place-names, had been transferred to the Welsh 
Border. 


Mélanges. Giulio Bertoni, Fragment d’un manuscrit du 
Chevalier au lion. Léopold Constans, L’Entrée d’Espagne et 
les legendes troyennes. Jean Haust, Notes étymologiques. 
Antoine Thomas, Fragmant d’un manuscrit du Roman de 
Troie. 


Comptes rendus. J. Anglade, Les Poésies de Peire Vidal 
(A. Jeanroy). Charles B. Lewis, Die altfranzdsischen Prosa- 
versionen des Appolonius-Romans nach allen bekannten Hand- 
schriften (E. Faral). E. Niestroy, Der Trobador Pistoleta 
(A. Jeanroy). F. Naudieth, Der Trobador Guillem Magret 
(Leo Spitzer). Carlo Salvioni, Note di lingua sarda; Bric- 
ciche sarde (J. Jud). 


Périodiques. Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, t. 
LIX-LXII (A. Jeanroy). Literaturblatt fir germanische und 
romanische Philologie, XXXI*-XXXIII® année (G. Cohen: 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, Studies in new mexican Spanish—Ad. 
Zauner, “contribution méritoire”; William A. Nitze, The 
Fisher King in the Grail Romances—Leo Jordan, “des rap- 
prochements assez convaincants ” ; John E. Matzke, Les oeuvres 
de Simund de Freine—J. Vising, “bonne édition”; Barry 
Cerf, The Franco-Italian Chevalerie Ogier, “ soigneuse édi- 
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tion”; William A. Nitze, The sister’s son and the conte del 
graal—W. Golther, “ ingénieux mais pas décisif ’’). 


Chronique. Publication annoncée. Collections et publica- 
tions en cours. 


Comptes rendus sommaires. 16titles. Edmund G. Gardner, 
Dante and the Mystics. A.-L. Terracher, La tradition manu- 
scrite de la “Chevalerie Vivien” (M. R.: “un mémoire 
excellent par l’ingéniosité de la méthode et la rigueur de l’exé- 
cution ”’). 


Octobre. 


Louis Brandin. Traduction francaise en vers des Sortes 
apostolorum. 14 pages. The Imperial Library of Vienna 
contains a thirteenth century French manuscript having a 
translation in the Namur dialect of the Sortes apostolorum. 
The French and Latin texts are here published in parallel 
columns. 


E. Philipon. Les parlers de la comté de Bourgogne aux 
XIII¢ et XIV siécles. 65 pages. In this linguistic investi- 
gation no attention is paid to literary monuments written in 
the dialect, but documents found in the archives at Besancon 
and at Dijon form the sole basis for study. Thirty-five of these 
documents are herewith published, and a long list of others 
consulted is likewise given. , 


C. Salvioni. Centuria di note etimologiche e lessicali 
(séguito). 28 pages. In the second half of the article the 
author proceeds on similar lines to the first. 


Mélanges. Giulio Bertoni, Un nuovo trovatore italiano: 
Girardo Cavallazzi. Antoine Thomas, Peire Vidal an Tére 
Sainte. 


Comptes rendus. I. C. Lecompte, Richeut, Old French poem 
of the twelfth century (Lucien Foulet, A. Jeanroy, Mario 
Roques: “ édition trés supérieure”). M.L. Wagner, Aggiunte 
e Rettifiche al vocabolario dello Spano di un ignoto Bonorvese 
(J. Jud). P.E. Guarnerio, Di alcune Aggiunte e Rettifiche al 
Vocabolario sardo dello Spano di un anonimo Bonorvese 
recentemente messe in luce (J. Jud). 


Périodiques. Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
und Literaturen, t. CXXXI (A. Langfors). Neuphilologiscae 
Mitteilungen, 1913 (L. Foulet). Revista de filologia espafiola, 
I,1 (M.R.: “ Cette nouvelle revue, dont nous sommes heureux 
d’annoncer le premier fascicule, paraitra par numéros trimes- 
triels d’une centaine de pages; R. Schevill, Ovid and the 
Renascence in Spain—A. G. Solalinde”). Revista Lusitana, 
t. IX-XIV (A.B.). Revue de philologie frangaise et de lit- 
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térature, t. XXVII (H. Yvon, M. R.). Studj romanzi, IV 
(Giulio Bertoni). Zeitschrift fiir romanische philologie, 
XXXVII, 4-6 (Mario Roques, L. F.). 


Chronique. Obituary notices of Frédéric Mistral and 
Hermann Suchier (by P. M.: “ Pour G. Paris et moi, il était 
un véritable ami”). “ Notre collaborateur, M. Maurice Wil- 
motte, professeur a l’Université di Liége, a été appelé a donner 
son enseignement a la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de 
Bordeaux pendant la durée des hostilités.” Collections et pub- 
lications en cours. 


Comptes rendus sommaires. 17 titles. C. H. Grandgent, 
Introduzione allo studio del latino volgare, traduzione dal- 
linglese di N. Maccarone con prefazione di E. G. Parodi. 
Obras completas de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, La Galatea, 
edicién publicada por Rodolfo Schevill y Adolfo Bonilla. 


GeEorRGE C. KEIDEL. 
WasuineTon, D.C. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


Those who are wedded to Hellas, not satisfied with the ‘ two 
hearts beating each to each’ of the ‘ Meeting at Night’, are 
feeling more and more the need of a wider world. The office 
of an interpreter is a high office and ought not to be left to 
amateurs imperfectly acquainted with the language of those 
whom they interpret. Despite an eminent Platonist, whose own 
authority I always treat with great consideration, I find it hard 
to yield to the charm of Pater’s Plato and Pliatonism (A. J. P. 
XV 93). dxodovieiv with the accusative is too much for my 
schoolmasterly soul, though lapses almost as bad are to be found 
in the writings of those who sit in Aristarchus’ seat. Conspicu- 
ous among the qualified interpreters of things Greek to those 
who know no Greek is Wilamowitz, a dominant figure wherever 
he takes his stand, who proclaims the gospel of Hellenism to 
throngs of eager listeners, not ten per cent of whom can con- 
strue a Greek sentence. Another shining example is Schwartz, 
whose “Charakterkopfe’ (A. J. P. XX VII 483) has generated 
other ‘ Charakterkopfe’. But it is not often that a man of 
GILBERT Murray’s acknowledged competence undertakes the 
task of making a great poet known to them that are without. 
Professor Murray is not only an editor whose critical work has 
been favoured and furthered by the great Berlin scholar, who 
has been in the forefront of Euripidean study for more than a 
generation. He is a peerless translator of Euripides, if trans- 
fusion is translation (A. J. P. XXXI 359), and in his version 
and thanks to his version Euripides to-day holds the English and 
American stage. Master of a graceful and winning style, an 
apostle of Hellenism who has done so much to awaken in the 
wider public an interest in the problems of Greek literature, no 
one could be better equipped than GiLBerT Murray for the 
preparation of the volume that bears the title Euripides and 
his Age in Holt’s Home University Library. Qualifications 
like these entitle even his popular work to the consideration of 
all Hellenists, and in any case, Brief Mention is a law unto itself. 
Now, it so happens that Euripides lies in the track of this, my 
last year’s work asa teacher. It is my Aristophanes year, and 
Euripides is no more to be evaded than the Peloponnesian War 
(A. J. P. XXXVI 10). No one can understand Aristophanes 
without studying Euripides. A man’s enmities are as important 
for the appreciation of his work in life as his friendships, if not 
more important. ‘ Dearest foe’, we say, and ‘ pet aversion’. 
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The very peculiarities of the objects of our ridicule are catching, 
and this is one meaning of the edpimdapiotodavifwv of Kratinos 
(A. J. P. XXXII 237). Euripides and his Age means really 
Aristophanes and his age, for the essential Aristophanes ends 
with the Frogs. 


Now, I am not going to make the mistake I made last time 
and dish up a lot of warmed over phrases about Euripides, as I 
did about Thukydides. There is material enough, Heaven 
knows. Nestle, who wrote the article about Thukydides which 
I summarized in the last number, has written a whole book 
entitled ‘ Euripides, der Dichter der griechischen Aufklarung ’, 
not the worst of the batch (A. J. P. XXVII 110). There is 
Verrall, the vivacious, and Decharme, the delightful. But 
being something of a phrasemaker myself, though chiefly in the 
syntactical line, I have a profound distrust of phrasemakers, 
and in talking to my students about the three great tragic poets 
I am in the habit of discarding epigrammatic devices and ex- 
pounding those poor creatures, Dio Chrysostomos and Philo- 
stratos. For Euripides I bid my novices read Nauck and the 
proof-texts. It is all there, in the lines or between the lines. 


Latin is a wonderful corrective, a potent charm against the 
enticements of superfine diction (A. J. P. XXIX 501), and 
Robinson Ellis’s wise words in his encomium of that old- 
fashioned vehicle are well worth perpending (A. J. P. XXX 
360). 


Or else I bid the youngsters study the chapter of Tycho 
Mommsen on the language of Euripides. No better introduc- 
tion to the blend in Euripidean style, in which one recognizes 
the mingled blood of the xdnAos, Mnesarchos, and the aristo- 
cratic Aaxavorwiis, Kleito. Mnesarchos, it is reported, was a 
Boeotian who changed his name to Mnesarchides when he got 
up in the world. It was then, doubtless, that he married an 
Athenian lady, Kleito, very much as the ‘ stone-scraper ’ 
Sokrates married Xanthippe, a kinswoman of Perikles. Kleito 
and Xanthippe may have belonged to the same social sphere. 
The Boeotian business seems to be borne out by Euripides’ 
fondness for -eos (A. J. P. XX XI 360), quite as cogent a proof 
as the Lokrian ve in Plato’s Timaeus (Pindar O. 9, 43; cf. 
Shorey, A. J. P. IX 410 footn.) ; and the greengrocer story 
reminds one of the decayed gentlewoman in Hawthorne’s 
House of the Seven Gables. It looks very much as if Mne- 
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sarchos-Mnesarchides had redeemed the poor girl from the 
wretched trade of herb-selling, and this explains for the first 
time how Euripides was able to buy books. Of course, the 
gossips of Athens never forgot the low estate to which the gir! 
of aristocratic lineage had been reduced. Orange-girl, flower- 
girl, marchande des quatre saisons (Jules Lemaitre’s equivalent 
for AayavorwAis) such occupations stick in the modern mem- 
ory. To be sure, Professor Murray discards all these idle 
tales, but there are those who shake their heads and say there 
may be something in them after all, as there are those who 
maintain that there may be something in the story of Aspasia’s 
callets in connexion with the origin of the Peloponnesian War, 
as set forth in the Acharnians. But years ago Wilamowitz 
shewed in his ‘ Thukydides-legende ’ that the traditional details 
of Thukydides ’ career are mere inferences drawn from the his- 
torian’s own writings, and it may be maintained, and has been 
maintained, that we have the same right to draw inferences in 
the case of Euripides’ mother, if not the same cart-rope with 
which to draw them. Aristophanes’ chervil is simply an out- 
growth from the poet’s own kitchen-garden. 


The other story that he was born on the night of the battle 
of Salamis is evidently a synchronistic tale, only four years 
out, like Anno Domini. What matters it now? It helps the 
boys to remember, and it is delightfully symbolical of the poet 
with his tempest-tossed soul. Why not carry the thing out? 
Wilamowitz calls attention to the contrast between the hoplite, 
Aischylos, and the cavalier, Sophokles. Why not put Euripides 
in the navy? Dissertation after dissertation has been written 
on the role of the sea in the tragic poets, and Euripides is 
notoriously fond of the sea in his imagery. Both Sophokles 
and Euripides shew up well in the chariot line, as in the Electra 
of the one, the Hippolytos of the other ; but there seems to be a 
professional touch in the famous scene of Iphigeneia among 
the Taurians (1327 foll.). However, a poet is of all trades, 
and it is only in nautical novels that sailors garnish their speech 
with the lingo of their calling. Aischines was a gallant soldier, 
but there is no decided military cast in his language, whereas 
Demosthenes, evidently a frail and nervous man, is a regular 
sport in his illustrations (A. J. P. XXXIV 368), and Pindar, 
who has been called a landlubber, though in my judgment 
unjustly, is as breezy as the islander, Bakchylides (A. J. P. 
XVIII 493), and makes a cryptic reference to seasickness 


(N. 6, 57). 
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But whether on land or sea, Euripides must have borne arms, 
and Professor Murray has done well to emphasize the fact, 
which has a special point at this time, that all the dramatic poets 
fought for their country, so that many of their plays were 
produced when they were off duty; and he pauses to remark on 
‘the gulf that lies between the life of an ancient poet and his 
modern descendants’. ‘It is comparatively rare for any of 
them to face deadly dangers, to stand against men who mean 
to kill him and beside men for whom he is ready to die’. Never 
have I had such a disillusionment as when I read not long ago 
the life of Ernst Moritz Arndt (A. J. P. XX 460), the flaming 
patriot-poet, the sturdy old professor who used to break the ice 
in the Rhine for his daily bath. I should not have admired him 
so much in my student days, if I had known that he was not one 
of the glorious band of scholars who went forth to fight for the 
liberation of Germany—Boeckh, Welcker, Reisig, Lachmann, 
classicists all. But after forty years of service Euripides had 
his discharge, and Professor Murray waxes melancholy as he 
says: ‘ The men of sixty (GILBERT Murray will be sixty next 
year )—the men of sixty are now officially Gerontes, ‘ old men’: 
They are off hard work, and to be at the end of hard work is 
perilously near being at the end of life’. ‘ Perilously ’, quoth a. 
Take a lesson, ye faint of heart, from Walter Savage Landor, 
who wrote ‘ Last Fruit off an Old Tree’, and yet was spared 
to yield more fruit. And as for the end— 


Death stands above me, whispering low 
I know not what into my ear; 

Of his strange language all I know 
Is, there is not a word of fear. 


Euripides had a great deal to do after 424. According to the 
metricians he became frolicsome in the matter of verse, and 
in other respects let himself go, as one is apt to do when one’s 
reputation is made; but Professor Murray sees in the wistful 
chorus of the Herakles a praise of youth, which he regards as 
significant. By the way, it is the same chorus (637 foll.) that 
one of my preceptors, Bernays, drew on Wilamowitz, then in 
the ‘ Gelbschnabel’ stage, when the future author of the Ana- 
lecta dared to talk about Euripides in the then still fashionable 
Schlegelian vein (A. J. P. XXXIII 241). 


In Euripides and his Age, as in his edition, Professor 
Murray naturally follows the chronological order as he under- 
stands it, though in the edition for convenience of reference 
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I have dared to prefer Nauck’s alphabetical arrangement. So 
Freeman was theoretically right, when he emitted his growl 
at the editors of Pindar for not printing the epinikia in chrono- 
logical order (A. J. P. XII 521), though there the problem is 
complicated and the result artistically of less importance than 
might be supposed (A. J. P. XXI 471). In Aristophanes the 
matter is simple, and the gain undeniable. Oddly enough, in 
following the chronological order of the plays of Euripides, 
Professor Murray has upset the accepted chronology by put- 
ting the Andromeda and the Birds in the same year (412). 
‘The gayest, sweetest and most irresponsible of all Aristo- 
phanes’ plays’ he says, <the Birds> ‘ was written just after 
the news of the final disaster in Sicily, when ruin stared 
Athens in the face’. Professor Murray is often as gay as 
Aristophanes himself. He is, as I have called him, the Ariel 
of Greek scholars, but one would not like to class him with 
Tennyson’s ‘irresponsible reviewers’, whose up-to-date style 
cannot be expected to be up-to-dates. Similar lapses, if this 
is a lapse and not a new discovery, have been recorded in the 
Journal. Rhetorical parallels are often fatal to chronology, 
and I read many years ago an American boast that the victors 
of Waterloo were foiled by the cotton-bales of New Orleans 
and the rifles of Jackson’s backwoodsmen. 


But this disjointed chat about Euripides and his interpreter 
might go on forever, and I decline to comment on the origin of 
tragedy. Professor Murray, who expounds the orthodox 
view, relegates Ridgeway’s fascinating theory (A. J. P. 
XXXII 210) to a corner of a footnote. Being under the spell 
of Jane Harrison,—as who is not?—he sends the capricious 
goat and the goat’s capricious interpreters into the wilderness 
of silence, and gives Frazer’s ‘ Cornspirit’ a place by the side 
of Dionysos, for which perhaps he has Euripidean warrant 
(Bacch. 205 foll.). Still, I like the old notion that Aischylos 
wrote his tragedies under the influence of the chief representa- 
tive of Dionysos. ‘Cornspirit’ suggests not Aischylos, but 
John Barleycorn and Burns, to say nothing of the ‘ moon- 
shiners’. As for Euripides, the Rationalist, in English,German, 
or French, I cannot be tempted to discuss the question here, in 
spite of Professor MurrAy’s attempt to solve that problem of 
perennial interest—the Riddle of the Bacchae (A. J. P. XXX 
227). A remarkable Apologia is presented by Professor Mur- 
RAY—a far-fetched Apologia, it seems to me, when he under- 
takes to defend the use of rhyme by the analogy of Euripides’ 
use of metres. Rhyme he regards as a modern equivalent of 
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tragic metres, for, in contravention of most metricians, he 
maintains that Euripides handled his metres with severe exact- 
ness. I am not proof against the seductions of rhyme. I have 
been a rhymester from my cradle, but as a theorist I agree with 
Verlaine (A. J. P. XXXI 358): 


Oh! qui dira les torts de la Rime? 
Un enfant sourd ou un négre fou 
Nous a forgé ce bijou d’un sou 

Qui sonne creux et faux sous la lime. 


And the following translation of Verlaine will justify my 
theory: 


Oh! what of the sins in which Rhyme abounds? 
A child that was deaf and a mad Hottentot, 
This tuppenny jewel for us hath wrought, 
Hollow and false ’neath the file it sounds. 


But in all my recalcitrant reading of translations, I have 
never met any parallel to this specimen from Headlam’s much 
admired Agamemnon: 


Now is here the tenth year 
Since Priam’s great accusing peer 
Prince Menelaus,—and 
Prince Agamemnon—brothers twain 
And by divine right both to reign 
Fast-coupled, one joint rank to share 
Of throne and sceptre—since that pair 
Launched from Argive land 
A thousand ships in battle-train 
By troops of Argos manned. 


Such a feat of rhyme belongs to Rostand’s Chantecler, in 
which, for instance, one line ends with ‘ perdu’ and the next 
with ‘du’. It is entirely out of place in a rendering of the 
anapaests of Aischylos. 


One great trouble is the finding of English metres that will 
produce an analogous effect to the Greek (cf. A. J. P. XIII 
517). The familiar substitution of the iambic pentapody for 
the iambic trimeter has a measure of justification in the mono- 
syllabic character of the English language (A. J. P. XXXIII 
229); and in rendering the elegiac distichs I arn often tempted, 
despite Shakespeare’s jest and Dr. Watts’s earnest, to make use 
of the English iambic dipody, which, like the Greek distich, is 
inscriptional. 
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In his rendering of Sappho’s famous verses, beginning 
Cory uses the trochaic tripody cata- 
lectic with the sombre effect the same metre has, So. O. R. 
1208: @ péyas 


Woman dead, lie there; 

No record of thee 

Shall there ever be, 

Since thou dost not share 
Roses in Pieria grown. 

In the deathful cave, - 

With the feeble troop 

Of the folk that droop, 

Lurk and flit and crave, 
Woman severed and far-flown. 


But Cory’s verse does not reproduce the wail one hears in 
the Greater Asclepiadean (A. J. P. XVI 394), especially if the 
choriamb be read logaoedically with prolonged last syllable. 
And though I myself have had something to say in favor of 
staccato verses (A. J. P. XXX 356), still the Asclepiadean 
is capable of naturalization, and ought to be naturalized. One 
version I have quoted from Professor Shorey’s Horace. Even 
the following attempt, which precedes Professor Shorey’s by 
many years, comes nearer than Cory’s to the peculiar effect of 
the Greek verse, which is full of memories and of sighs: 


When thou’rt dead, thou shalt be merely a corse, never a thought 
of thee 

Shall be then or again. Never a lot, never a part be thine 

In Pieria’s rose. Viewless shalt be hidden in Hades’ house, 

Roaming middest the ghosts, shadowy wraith, flitting away, away. 


But unless I keep myself well in hand I shall next be discuss- 
ing the relations of Aristophanes’ lyric to Euripides’ lyric, a 
fascinating theme, and none the less fascinating because I 
should be considered incompetent to handle it; and so leaving 
Euripides for his critic, I will pass over to a point of Aristo- 
phanic interpretation. 


In the latest Jahresbericht on Aristophanes (1911) KORTE 
empties the vials of his wrath, or rather the xéxoopos ovdpdvy 
of Aischylos, upon the head of Graves for undertaking to 
expurgate, or,as KORTE would call it, emasculate the Acharnians 
of Aristophanes. Those who are too dainty to read Aristoph- 
anes entire, he says, ought to let him alone, and the German 
scholar proceeds to specify some of the fatal omissions—as, for 
instance, that part of the Megarian scene which has given rise 
to two English sayings, ‘ buying a pig in a poke’, and ‘ taking 
one’s pigs to a bad market’, both used regularly of women. 
To be sure, there are those who translate XowtAy ‘ Piggie’ 
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without any mental reserve, and the joke in Sokrates’ fictive 
wife Mvpr is also hidden from Philistine eyes. And yet, as 
KOrTE points out and as I have pointed out more than once 
(e. g. A. J. P. XXI 230), through carelessness or ignorance 
superfine editors have allowed several things to stand in the 
Aristophanic text that are as improper as anything they have 
excised. Now, as the study of Aristophanes is absolutely 
necessary for the appreciation of Attic idiom, what Musurus 
calls the savour of Attic thyme must be inhaled in spite of the 
whiff that comes now and then from the rolling-mill of the 
beetle. And as Greek does not blush, the awkwardness of ex- 
pounding Aristophanes to mixed classes of men and women 
may be obviated and has been obviated by referring the sex of 
which La Fontaine says, ‘ses oreilles sont chastes’, to the 
scholiast, though Rutherford insists that one great fault of 
the scholiast lies in smelling mice—the rat is not antique— 
where there are no mice to smell. ‘ Nonsense and nastiness ’, 
quoth Rutherford, ‘generated from silly and undisciplined 
minds’ (A. J. P. XX VII 486). The scholiast has, for instance, 
as Mazon laments, utterly spoiled for the serious student the 
passage in the Peace (557 ff.) that is so often cited by those who 
extol Aristophanes’ love of nature, forgetful of his mocking 
spirit (A. J. P. XXVII 354). No vegetable is safe from the 
evpwos Bdows of the scholiast. 


There’s not a bonie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw or green; 

There’s not a bonie bird that sings 
But minds him <of the obscene.> 


One recalls the folksong: wot pot ra mov por Ta ia; mov 
po. ta KaAa céAwa; (A. J. P. XXII 471). It is sad to reflect 
that the scholiast must have turned Browning’s head, as he 
turned Rutherford’s stomach, for unfortunately Browning 
prided himself on being a man of the world as well as a poet, 
and nothing is more distasteful to those who are not bond slaves 
to his genius than his ‘ knowingness’. He poses over and over 
again as one who is up to snuff, as one who knows what’s what. 
But the pedant spoils the poet, and while Browning tries to shew 
that he knows what’s what he ruins a beautiful poem by shewing 
that he does not know what’s t—t (A. J. P. XXXII 241). The 
blunder was duly set forth in the public press years ago, but 
Pippa passes it on to boys and girls, together with ‘ owls and 
bats’. worAoi mediovde is one of Browning’s Aristophanic favor- 
ites, but despite my polite concession, he did not understand it. 
Cf. Van Leeuwen on Av. 507 (A. J. P. XXXI 489). A jolly 
companion, by the way, is the Dutch editor, but I cannot forgive 
him for importing into Aristophanes (Eccl. 622) a Latin version 
of the Tiirkenlied, which every German student knows by heart, 
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under the pretext that it was a story told him by a ‘ grandaevus 
collega’. Some of the sniffs of the scholiasts, as I have just 
intimated, are ineffectual, and even when they are on the right 
track, they are often at fault like the hounds in Xenophon’s 
Kynegetikos: pavixds repipepdpevat wepi ta So in 
a famous passage of the Knights, which might have furnished 
the text of Professor Peppler’s paper on -txés (A. J. P. XXXI 
428-444), a paper received with signal favor by Aristophanic 
scholars. The string of -txds’s ascribed to Phaiax is iolhowed 
by the mocking line (1381) : 


ovKovv KatadaxTVALKOs Tov AaAnTLKOD ; 


on which the comment of the scholiast is: avti 
kata tov SaxrvAiov tov mpwxtov. Tov AaAntixod trav 
tavta, Tov mepi xai Srpdtwva. Now, tov AadAnrixod 
does not stand for trav Aadovvrwv. The substantive to be sup- 
plied is tpwxrov, as readily supplied as with the article, Av. 443; 
and the proctus as Rutherford would say (A. J. P. XIX 347) 
is abundantly recognized as an organ of speech in literature, 
the most notorious passage being Frogs 238: «dr abrir’ 
éyxvpas épei, Bpexexexté xoag xoag. If ehler had had this 
passage in mind, he would not have undertaken to emend 
AaAjoa in Kratinos’ ’ApxiAoxo: fr. 3: od pévrot mapa 6 
tupros AadAjoa (A. J. P. 177). Comp. the riddle in 
Eubulus (3, 254, M.), dyAwooos, to which the answer 
is, mpwxros peév ovtos. This riddle, by the way, bears a speaking 
likeness to the riddle of the ‘ montre a répétition ’, which I heard 
propounded at the Théatre Séraphin in the Palais Royal sixty- 
two years ago. There are other passages in Aristophanes 
where scholiasts ancient and modern seem to have gone wrong 
so far. Starkie translates xarayvyaprioat (Ach. 263) on the 
basis of rpvyjoat, whereas y‘yaprov is plainly an equivalent of 
xéxxos in the secondary meaning of that word. But there is 
no episcopal palace or deanery to be won as in the eighteenth 
century by unveiling the improprieties of Aristophanes. 


My sexual system of the cases—if I dare call anything 
mine—adumbrated in previous numbers of the Journal (XXXV 
109, XXXVI 109) has so far provoked no public comment. 
Brief Mention, which holds so much of my maturest thought, 
is regularly passed over by foreign journals as trivial, incom- 
prehensible, untranslatable. One convert I have made, but his 
adhesion is accompanied with a remonstrance. ‘If dpOdrys 
is the characteristic of the nominative, how ’, he asks in despair, 
‘am I to explain to the girls of my class the nominativus pendens 
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of Aischylos and Philostratos?’ ‘A potiori fit nominatio ’. 
’OpOdrns is typical. There were two kinds of Herm, but one 
always thinks of the energetic kind. The squeamish narrators 
of the story of the Hermokopidae follow Thukydides’ version of 
the affair, and do not tell wherein the mutilation consisted. 
Thukydides uses 74 mpé¢wra in what may be called the ‘ police 
reports’ sense as in the phrase ‘ exposure of the person.’ Mr. 
William Marshall, who made a gallant fight some years ago for 
Anglo-Saxonizing the English vocabulary (Hellas and Hes- 
peria, p. 61), proposed as an equivalent for the meaningless 
‘person ’ the word ‘ outstandingness ’, which would answer only 
too well for Mr. Browning’s euphemism— homelier symbol of 
asserted sense’ (A. J. P. XXXI 489). The familiar designa- 
tion, so common in Aristophanes, was beneath the dignity of 
Mr. Lamb’s Clio Enthroned, whereas the Authorized Version 
of the Bible does not hesitate to declare in unblushing Anglo- 
Saxon the whole counsel of the Scriptures in passages that are 
veiled in a decent Q’ri by the Massorets. 


Of course, there are those who will regard the whole so-called 
system as an unworthy fling at other systems equally untenable, 
or may maintain that I have plunged into a well, hoping that 
Truth may be at the bottom of it. But it is unfair to me, unfair 
to the system, to neglect the phenomenon of sex in the formation 
of language. I dare not pursue the analogies of the outer 
world. I might simply betray my ignorance, and I remember 
with a shiver how I was saved from a gross mistake by a Mag- 
nus Apollo of the biological department (A. J. P. XX XIII 449). 
Language cometh up as a flower, and the structure of the flower, 
the phanerogamous flower, always reminds me of the structure 
of the noun. Style and stigma are genitive and dative. The 
stamen is the nominative, and the multitudinous stamens recall 
the old order of polyandry, which survived long in Sparta, sur- 
vives to a considerable extent to-day. The accusative is the 
seed, and it is precisely the accusative that survives in language. 
From that point of view the genitive gains immensely in impor- 
tance. Poor ‘ Jenny’s case’ (see Rossetti on Shakespeare) 
may be the head of the corner. Instead of being a protracted 
nominative, the genitive may be the original form, and the 
nominative a sham genitive. Everything in nature points to 
the view that the Eternal Feminine is a backward as well as a 
forward eternity. Woman is the type and man the variation. 
We men smite upon our breasts, and in so doing proclaim our 
lack of development. I have repeatedly insisted that the desig- 
nation xrytixn is the best name for the genitive. The oldest 
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function survives longest, and the English language has charac- 
teristically held on to the primitive use. Who owns the child 
but the mother? There is a perfect consensus of authorities 
in this, from the prig, Telemachus to that bombard, Falstaff. 
Ownership is better than possession, but we must be content to 
let the father have some part in it, though the name zarpix7 
is clearly a usurpation. It ought to be mwyrpexyn. The figure 
of Chiron is a significant survival of early society. He was 
the son of his mother, and bore a metronymic and not a 
patronymic. And Pindar’s Ninth Olympian, which deals with 
the beginnings of society, with Deukalion (who is Zeus) and 
Pyrrha (a she-Apollo), bears witness to the early domination 
of the sex, as we still call it. Matriarchy was the original 
order, and we are fast returning to it. 


‘ 


The Franco-Prussian War made a deep cleft in my life. 
Nearly half that life lies beyond 1870. The world has never 
been the same to me since then. I shall never cease to mourn 
for the Germany of my young manhood; and I gave expression 
to that feeling in a long passage of my Essays and Studies 
(p. 53)—a passage that dates from 1878: 


Since the late war with France it is no secret that the land of scholars 
has lost much of its attraction in the eyes of scholars, because it has 
become so strong, so despotic. ‘Brutal’ is a hard word, but the type 
of German materialism is the most brutal of all. In old times we 
might laugh at the provincialisms, the pettinesses, the local patriotisms, 
the narrower fatherlands, the kinglets and the princelets with their se- 
lect society of subjects, the minuscule aulic councillors of pocket-hand- 
kerchief dukedoms, the upper-court-chimney-sweepers of a microscopic 
Transparency, the cab-load which constituted the contingent of this or 
that impotent potentate to the federal army; but the life of those days 
had a charm which the new life has not. 


And then I proceeded to quote from a lecture to the same 
effect by Du Bois-Reymond, and added: ‘ And this is but one 
voice among many voices, which are inexpressibly sad to any 
one who, like the writer, owes all the best impulses of his intel- 
lectual life to the contact with German ideals’. This same 
strain is heard again and again far down the years, and 
some ten years or so ago Theodor Gomperz, in his eulogy of 
Mommsen, told us of the bitterness the great historian tasted in 
the cup of victory (A. J. P. XXV 114). But time works won- 
ders—xpévos yap edvpapyns Oeds,—and those who have kept in 
view the progress of philological science and classical study 
have watched with deep interest the weaving of new and closer 
ties between the two countries. No more ready pupils than the 
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French, and little more than a year ago I reported the words of 
Masqueray, so generous, so free from any tang of chauvinism 
(A. J. P. XXXV 110). It was a gallant surrender to the 
supremacy of Germany in Greek scholarship. But in this Pro- 
fessors’ War, as it has been called, professors are the torch- 
bearers in another sense than the Platonic. The world is given 
over to hatred. Righteous wrath I understand, for I have felt 
it, feel it still. It is a force for good. But no ‘ Berserkerwuth ’. 
What has become of that wonderful lay sermon, a sermon 
preached by Goethe, the guide of my youth? It begins with 
‘Willst du dir ein hibsch Leben zimmern, Musst um’s Ver- 
gangene dich nicht bekiimmern’. The penultimate verse runs: 
‘ Besonders keinen Menschen hassen.’ Years ago John Morley 
was so much impressed with the wisdom of the lines that 
he translated them into English verse, and the lesson was not 
lost upon him, for as Lord Morley he left the cabinet rather 
than join in the declaration of war against Germany. To me 
one of the most pathetic figures in England in this day of wrath 
is Lord Haldane. Fortunately, if there is any such word as 
‘ fortunately ’ left, we Americans are free from one bias. No 
charge more commonly bandied to and fro than the charge of 
envy, which takes the meanest of all forms— commercial envy ’, 
that envy which a leading school tells us was at the bottom of 
the Peloponnesian War (A. J. P. XXVIII 356). ‘ Envy takes 
its stand outside the divine dance.’ If there is ever to be peace 
—it seems unlikely in my brief time—that freedom from envy 
may give the American scholar a chance for mediation. I am 
not preaching an Eirenikon. It is too high a mission for frivol- 
ous Brief Mention. But it is hard to keep the war out of these 
pages when every exchange is full of the war spirit. Allusion 
there must be, for the conflict is part of our life. Buta German 
journal cannot discuss even the name of the Peloponnesian War 
without bringing in the great struggle that is going on now, and 
Professor RipGeway in his Presidential Address to the Classical 
Association lays part of the blame for what he calls the German 
Kataphronesis of England on the subserviency of English 
scholars to German authority. 


As for that matter, if English scholars were better acquainted 
with the German language than most of them are, if more of 
them had been trained in German schools, as have so many of 
our leading American scholars, there would be less of the sub- 
serviency of which Professor R1ipGEwAy complains, of which 
Freeman in his time complained. He who has profited by his 
German training, who has learned the secret of German method, 
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of German exhaustiveness, is armed by German ‘ Wissenschaft ’ 
against German ‘Allesbesserwissenschaft”. It is the old story, 
Tois avrov mrepois. True, the points of my shafts have often 
failed to reach their mark because so few German critics are 
possessed of a knowledge of idiomatic English, or if that is too 
bold a word for an American, the kind of English in which I 
indulge; and German misinterpretation of American utterances 
would furnish a comic afterplay more suited to the character of 
Brief Mention than the grave reflexions to which I have given 
expression. 


A curious and instructive example of the way in which one 
research leads to another is furnished by the preface to EpuARD 
HERMANN’S Nebensdtze in den griechischen Dialektinschriften 
(Teubner). Beginning with a study of the division of syllables 
in inscriptions, the author was led to explore the field of depend- 
ent sentences, and when that job was finished, he came to the 
conviction that a proper understanding of inscriptional phe- 
nomena could not be attained without a general survey of the 
usage in the literary monuments. For that part of the treatise 
he is dependent on the labours of others, and after the familiar 
arrogant fashion of German scholars, he has neglected all work 
that has been done outside the Fatherland. The book is dedi- 
cated to Delbriick. Brugmann has set him a better example. 
Of course the provincialism has impaired the value of his sum- 
mary. Weber’s excellent monograph needs corrections at sun- 
dry points, as I indicated years and years ago (A. J. P. IV 416 
foll.; VI 53 foll.). The redoubtable Stahl has blundered over 
and over again (A. J. P. XXIX 257 foll.; 389 foll.; XXX 
1 foll.). A man who for instance does not know a negative 
sentence when he sees it (A. J. P. XX XI 493), ought not to be 
followed blindly (comp. Stahl, p. 467, with A. J. P. II (1881) 
469) ; and in his treatment of the sentences of limit Fuchs has 
been almost criminally careless (A. J. P. XXV 109, 231). All 
this part of the book must be used with due caution. 


E. W. F.: All classical philologians must be aware how 
they are wooed from time to time by the professors of lin- 
guistics, nor do onsets lack contrariwise. A most obvious com- 
mon interest lies in definition, a point that Skutsch was fain 
to press. Hirt, on the other hand, in the preface to his gram- 
mar, modestly suggests that the gymnasia would do better by 
Greek, if they ceased to afflict students with a modicum of 
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Xenophon and Homer and taught instead his handbook. 
Meanwhile, interpretative definition makes little headway. 
Consult Liddell and Scott and all the current etymological 
lexica and it still remains unclear how ordows came to’mean 
‘sedition’ or something like. I think of ordos as the ‘ party 
of stayers’ (Republicans) as opposed to Bdois, the ‘party of 
leavers’ (Progressives), particularly if Paow-Aeds was the 
‘gang-leader’ (Cl. Ot. 5, 119). Not infrequently may the 
philologians feel that the light of the etymologists leaves them 
in darkness, wherefore the greater need of trimming their own 
lamps. Take the case of BAdodynyos. In the course of the 
second edition of the Grundriss Brugmann accepted, after 
Wackernagel, Ist, *BAawo-papos; 2d, after Schulze, *pAabo- 
gapos (: Skr. mrdhrd vac-as ‘mala-fantes’) ; 3d mls- : péde- 
[alos ‘vanus’—but why not pédAecos, like Lith. 
melas ‘mendacium’. A 4th prius *BAado- (: BdAadd, glossed 
by pwpd etc.) was set up by Fick (B B. 28, 98). Boisacq 
(Dict. Etym.) elects no. 3 (consueto more) and says of the 
others—with some blague, but without giving reasons—“ sont 
a écarter”. Meantime (alas!), Brugmann-Thumb, without 
being entirely positive, and without mention of Cl. Rev. 18, 
308 1, throws back to *BAamo-dapos. 

The definition of mrdhrd-vac-as by ‘mordentia voci- 
ferantes’ would seem to exclude no. 2. No. 4 comes not into 
the purview of the Grecian because BAaéd is not a literary 
word, but the Grecian might ask himself whether péAeos does 
not in fact mean ‘errans, loafing’ (see Cl. Ot. 3, 272) and 
belong with péAAe ‘is going to, intends; [saunters], delays’: 
é-pore ‘went’ (originally, like went, of winding, turning, dila- 
tory motion; cf. péAos ‘joint, limb; turn of a song’ [verse], 
with cognates meaning ‘ vertebra’).—The Latinist to whom 
in-gens suggests ‘uncouth’ or ‘ungeschlacht’ may interest 
himself to determine the structural correlation of -gent- 
to gnosco or gigno; but one who feels ingens as ‘mighty’ 
(machtig) will see, in spite of Boisacq’s objections (p. 6177), 
that to ingens, as compared with magnus ‘ péyas’, has been 
allocated that sphere of usage in which péya =‘ nimium ’, cf. 
L. and Sc. s. v. ii, [1-]5; Capelle-Seiler 2b (especially péya 
épyov = monstrous deed). Skr. mdh- and Av. mazant- are 
rendered in the appropriate lexica by ‘ gewaltig’, while Monier 
Williams renders mahdnt by ‘big, huge’, i. e. ingens. Instead 
of being appalled before the phonetic laws—which (as some 
one has remarked) are about as difficult <and nearly as inva- 
riable> as the multiplication table—the philologian should 
claim his judicial rights over definition, in regard to which 
the judgment of the phonetic or morphological “expert” is 
often grievously at fault, and more often negligently inert. 
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W. P. M.: Enrico Coccuia. Introduzione storica allo 
studio della letteratura italiana (Bari: Laterza, 1915. 381 pp. 
L. 5,00). If there is one group of scholars who might seem 
to havea special right to speak upon questions of Latin litera- 
ture, it is the classical scholars of Italy. They have “some 
rights of memory in this kingdom”. This is a sober study of 
the descent of the Romans, their language, character and re- 
ligion. It attempts to set forth the complex heredity of the 
people and of their literature, and to discuss some of the “ de- 
termining facts of existence which constituted the Roman en- 
vironment”. Professor Coccuia protests against Mommsen’s 
dictum, “The Greeks and Germans alone possess a fountain 
of song that wells up spontaneously; from the golden vase of 
the Muses only a few drops have fallen on the green soil of 
Italy”. And he even dissents from Skutsch’s view that Greek 
and German are the two most poetic languages the world has 
known. He rejects the theory of a “Kelto-Italic” period 
which preceded the invasion of the peninsula by the ancestors 
of the Italic tribes. And he protests against the modern fancy 
of a “Keltic note” in Virgil. As for this “ Keltic note”, it 
might be easier to form some opinion, if one knew just what 
those who dilate upon it really mean by the phrase. Even 
Matthew Arnold could say of one of his performances, in a 
Jetter written May 24, 1806: “a lecture on Celtic poetry, of 
which, as the Saturday Review truly says, I know nothing”. 

Another book which should be promptly noticed in these 
pages is A Short History of Classical Scholarship by Sir 
Joun Epwin Sanpys (Cambridge: At the University Press, 
I9I5. 455 pp. Price 7 sh. 6). It is on the same subject 
as the author’s monumental History of Classical Scholar- 
ship (1903-8), and it surveys the same wide field; but the 
treatment of the theme has been kept within a more moderate 
compass. The abridgment is very skilfully made, and in its 
new form the work may be heartily commended to all classical 
students, and even to the general reader. On p. I99 it is 
stated that the first edition of Theocritus (1-18) was printed 
at Milan c. 1493. The editors of Theocritus regularly refer 
this edition to 1480 or 1481. And on the same page the first 
edition of Philostratus should probably be referred to 1502, 
not 1504. 


G. M. B.: In the deservedly complimentary notice of Dr. 
VON NEGELEIN’s Traumschlissel (A. J. P. XXXVI 116) the 
reviewer F. E. has expressed his regret that the author did 
not add ‘an alphabetical index to the first lines of the stanzas 
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contained in the book’, and in so doing cites a verse for which 
he says he could find no parallel in von NEGELEIN’s collection: 


devo dvijo gurur gavah pitaro linginas tatha 
yad vadanti vacah svapne tat tathaiva vinirdicet. 


This verse, he goes on to say, is the only verse that is defi- 
nitely stated to be a quotation from ‘a book of dreams’ 
(svapnadhydya). But svapnadhydya is not a ‘book of 
dreams’, but a ‘chapter on dreams’ which forms a usual part 
of an astrological text-book. The svapnadhyaya par excel- 
lence is the sixty-eighth Paricista of the Atharva Veda; and 
there the verse stands with slight variants: 


2. 35 f. daivatani dvija gavah pitaro lingino grahah 
yad vadanti naram svapne tat tathaiva vinirdicet, 


in a context in which the meaning of vinirdicet ought not to be 
misunderstood. It is, therefore, to be assumed that von 
NEGELEIN has not passed it over. The word under which to 
look is obviously lingin, where reference is made to I 107, 
in the commentary to which are cited (p. 112) some ten close 
parallels. The same passage would have been found under 
go, pitar, vad; more can hardly be demanded of an index. 
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